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PREFACE 


Once upon a time, not so very many years 
ago, a zealous young priest with a gift for lit- 
erature dedicated that gift, as simply and as 
earnestly as he had dedicated all his other 
gifts, to the service of his Master. He had 
been bom a poet. His thoughts ran in rhyme, 
he had the artist’s gift of vision, so write verse 
he must and would, and he had but to follow 
the promptings of grace to make his poetry 
what he would have it. He did this eagerly 
and looked for more that his pen might accom- 
plish. Convinced that “Truth embedded in 
a tale will enter in at lowliest doors,” he sum- 
marized the false principles of the times and 
set himself the task of driving each necessary 
lesson home through the medium of a story. 

Divorce, mixed marriage, non-Catholic edu- 
cation, contempt of the religious life, worship 
of material success — these and others of pres- 
ent day evils he attacked with trenchant pen. 
Yet so cleverly was the moral embedded in the 
tale that the reader was never made to feel 
that he was being preached at. Quite the 
contrary. Readers of the present volume will 
bear testimony to Father Blunt’s ability to 
entertain. 

Some of these stories were first published in 
Donahoe’s; the greater number of them were 
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written for The Magnificat. All were first 
published at least ten years ago. Then came 
crowded years, years in which Father Blunt 
was at once pastor and editorial writer on The 
Pilot, when story writing was necessarily discon- 
tinued. But in addition to his editorial duties, 
Father Blunt still wrote the poems which have 
so sung themselves into Catholic hearts that it 
will always be as a poet that we think of him. 
A few years ago he brought out, through the 
Devin- Adair Co., “Great Wives and Moth- 
ers,” a substantial volume destined to spread 
and do good. Its companion, perhaps his 
greatest volume, is now ready for publication 
— “ Great Penitents.” 

Doctor Blunt has won his share of the 
world’s honors. Two years ago he was the 
winner in the Marian Poetry Contest. Last 
June the University of Notre Dame conferred 
upon him the degree of LL. D. He is still a 
young man with the best of his work before 
him. A second volume of these stories awaits 
publication when readers shall have exhausted 
the present edition and expressed their desire. 

. A. A. 

Feast of St. Martin, 1920. 
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THE DIVIDERS 


A band of red flame lay rigid against the sky- 
line — a purple patch basted upon the skirts of 
the ragged clouds that trailed majestically in 
the May sunset. No artist would dare re- 
produce so unpoetic a dishabille of Nature, 
lest he be reproached with lack of ingenuity in 
.fossilizing her color-schemes; but there it was, 
true to life because life itself, the life of the 
heavens, ever changing, yet with a seeming 
design, as the bits of glass in the kaleidoscope 
pretend to know what figures are formed by 
their chance shaking. 

“What a queer-looking sky,” suggested 
John Horan, as he stopped rocking, the idle, 
languid rocking in which he had been engaged 
for the past hour, as if he had no other object 
in life but to rock and rock, and still rock, on 
the edge of the world and over into the abyss 
beyond. Several times during the process 
he had fancied himself riding on his rocker- 
chariot over the tops of the hills that were 
standing sentinel over against the front ve- 
randa of the Pleasant View House. It was a 
dreamy, peaceful journey, disturbed occasion- 
ally in its dozing quietude by the grating of 
the rocker against the railing of the veranda, 
or the sudden mix-up of the chariot wheels 
with those of another car, whose occupant 
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was not always friendly. One did not expect 
a complete unanimity at Pleasant View, not 
even a cordial exchange of sentiment, since 
few who came to seek the peculiar properties 
which made the place famous as a rest cure, a 
nerve tonic, or a convalescence aid, according 
to one’s need, were prone to seek diversion 
beyond the perpetual rocking and sunning and 
airing, and the facility which all these gave 
for the consideration of personal grievances 
against the inconsiderate world. 

It was a burdened, lazy atmosphere, in spite 
of the freshness of the May, the wonderful 
color of the leaves and the grass in their new 
green, loving the sun, whose fierceness and 
blasting power they innocently defied. Even 
the ubiquitous warring sparrows almost 
stopped their twitterings as they beheld the 
strange spectacle of so many human beings 
living in apparent concord and quiet. It was 
no less surprising to Horan, no less distressing, 
as seeming to anticipate in all its fullness the 
silence of the grave. The twenty-four hours 
he had spent at Pleasant View, doing nothing 
but viewing, till life seemed to him like a 
perpetual trip upon a sight-seeing auto, had 
assumed the proportions of aeons, magnified 
still more by the thought that his doctor had 
ordered him away from the stock market to 
such a dead comer of the earth with the cheer- 
ful assurance that if he did not remain there 
for six weeks at least, there was no telling to 
what pass his unstrung nerves would bring him. 
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The woman to whom he timidly suggested 
his idea as to the phenomenal sky-line halted 
her chariot in its onward course to no place in 
particular, and carelessly looked to the hori- 
zon, as if queer-looking skies had no particular 
attraction for her; as, in fact, they had none, 
even had the signs foreboding the day of 
judgment already begun to appear. 

“Rather odd,” she replied, the “rather” 
strongly underlined. Then she resumed her 
rocking. 

“It seems to me I never saw such queer 
skies till I came here,” he said, by way of self- 
approbation. It seemed to him that her tone 
was one of wonder that he should make so 
much of such trivialities as sky-lines. 

“I daresay you never looked much at sky- 
lines till you came here,” she said, with a 
touch of humor in her voice. “Now in the 
city, and especially in New York, the expanse 
of sky is limited to the proportions of a tene- 
ment skylight. Here one sees sky, sky, and 
nothing but sky. We pay for looking at the 
sky — pay well, too; it’s part of the cure, so 
that it is not strange if one gets tired of astron- 
omy and physical geography here, just as we 
did at school. When I first came here, I 
reveled in sky-lines and color-schemes. Now 
I’d like to see a row of sky-scrapers and flat- 
iron buildings right on the top of those hills. 
I think it would rest my nerves.” 

“Are you a mind-reader?” asked Horan. 
“Why?” 
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“Well, you read my thoughts like a Coney 
Island queen of palmistry. You must have 
been here a long time to size up the situation 
so well.” 

The woman again stopped rocking to allow 
a hearty laugh unimpeded sway. It rang out 
so clearly and unexpectedly that the other 
inmates pricked up their ears, and then their 
eyes, and finally their noses, at such unex- 
ampled hilarity in a sacred rest-cure. It was 
as unpardonable as talking in church. 

“Two days!” exclaimed the woman. 

“Two days!” echoed the man. “By Jove 
that is funny.” And there was a duet of 
laughter to add to the despair of the other 
resters. “Two days — and already a con- 
firmed unbeliever! I thought myself pecul- 
iarly unregenerate when I began to get grouty 
at the end of one day. But tell me, how did 
you know that I came from New York?” 

She laughed. “One can always tell a New 
Yorker.” 

“Finish it,” he said. “ ‘But you can’t tell 
him much.’ ” 

“I thought that proverb was reserved for 
Bostonians,” she said. “How did I know? 
You told me you were from New York.” 

“I told you?” 

“Yes, or at least you did not deny the alle- 
gation when our friend, Mrs. Washburn, in- 
troduced us. If you remember — and one has 
a good chance to remember here — you came 
from the station % on the ’bus that took her 
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away, and she barely had time to mumble the 
formalities. I fancied she called you the cel- 
ebrated broker from New York.” 

“Which is equivalent to Mr. Smith of 
London. Then you are the celebrated Miss 
Lawless, also from New York. I was quite 
sure I had met you somewhere. You are the 
charming writer of some novel or other — 
forgive me if I forget the name of it, for my 
acquaintance with literature nowadays is re- 
stricted to the Black Cat and the daily papers. 
I bought a novel on the train and I’ve been 
exciting myself to a pitch of interest in it ever 
since. I think I’ve read two whole chapters. 
No, one and a half — to page twenty-six — see, 
I have it marked very carefully. The name 
of it is ‘The Dividers’ — a dismal thing, 
enough to give a man the nerves.” 

Miss Lawless laughed again, this time more 
loudly. 

“I don’t doubt it,” she said. “It gave me 
the nerves, too. You see, I wrote it. I 
worked so hard at it, I lost sleep, meals, every- 
thing, just as the veriest tyro of a poet might 
do. Consequently the royalties of the book 
are going toward paying for the view of the 
sky-lines you love so well.” 

“You?” stammered Horan, wondering how 
to repair the blunder he had made. “Why, 
it’s a man who wrote this — Richard Roberts. ” 

“You can’t blame me for availing myself 
of the literary privilege of putting a pseudo- 
nym to such a — ‘dismal thing.’ ” 
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“Oh, I beg your pardon. Of course when I 
finish it I shall very likely have changed the 
opinion, which was formed after reading 
twenty pages, — no, twenty-six, to be exact.” 

“ Perhaps, but please do not read it to please 
me. Stick to the Black Cat; you’ll like it 
better than a problem novel.” 

“A problem novel?” he said. “No wonder 
you have nerves. I tried hard to read one 
once, but it undid me so that one of my ideals 
fell through and I lost — well, enough to make 
me play the game more foxily for some time 
after. But in the end I won out.” 

“ So that the novel was a blessing in disguise. 
But it may be good advice to stick to stocks 
and bonds, copper and wheat, and leave all 
the problems of the world for the shoulders 
and nerves of poets and women novelists.” 

“But I’m having a vacation now,” he said, 
“no stocks, except over the long distance. 
So you see I can in all conscience give my mind 
to the problem you have undertaken to settle 
— I mean which you have settled.” 

“No, not settled — tried to give a few ideas 
on, that’s all. The law must settle it. ” 

“Then your problem is pretty much the 
same as all problems. It needs the strong 
arm of the law to make men see how it should 
be settled. ” 

“To a great extent, yes. Supposing that 
men are unwilling to keep the decalogue by 
moral suasion — from higher motives — why 
shouldn’t the law' compel them for the sake of 
human decency?” 
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"My, my, what a weighty problem you have 
taken upon your nerves! Don’t be so un- 
communicative, but tell me and save me a lot 
of suspense. What is the great problem that 
has driven you away from the companion- 
ship of real human beings, from the architec- 
tural glories of the sky-scrapers, to this society 
of hypochondriacs and expensive scenery?” 

“Well, if you must have the problem of my 
book, it is the divorce question. ” 

He looked at her earnestly as if her words 
had excited a deep interest. And then he 
laughed, a laugh half cynical, half amused, but 
so mixed that she felt herself unable to inter- 
pret it aright, or separate the ingredients into 
their proportionate values. 

"Well, well,” he said, "I had fancied it was 
some new phase of mental therapeutics — is 
that the right word? — or the segregation of the 
sexes, or something of that kind that I was to 
read about. As to divorce, I thought that 
pretty well threshed out, and that the con- 
clusion reached was that any man has a right 
to mind his own business. ” 

“Rather a misty, non-committal conclu- 
sion,” she said, "which to me needs clarifica- 
tion. You meant to say — ?” 

"That divorce has come to stay. That it 
is nobody’s business if I want to break off the 
marriage contract any more than if I want to . 
break any other deal when conditions are not 
lived up to, when there has been an injustice 
done to either party by the other, or when the 
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two contractors decide to dissolve. To me 
that is a fundamental principle of justice. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“You wish me to say yes or no, which would 
mean nothing to you or to me. I cannot give 
an unqualified statement. I think you con- 
fuse your idea of contracts. Surely you 
would not place the cook, whom you discharge 
because she does not suit, on the same level as 
the wife you take for better or worse, ‘till 
death do us part.’ The woman who cooks 
your food for pay is hardly of a parity with 
the one woman who gives herself to you, who 
selects you from among all men and takes you 
as her protector, her ideal — you and she the 
two in one flesh.” 

“But if it be a tremendous mistake on both 
sides? If there are quarrels, continual bicker- 
ings, heartaches, jealousies, entire lack of in- 
terest, lack of sympathy, what is the virtue 
in making them two in one flesh when they are 
two with two hearts, hopelessly sundered? 
The wisest thing for both is to resume the way 
of single blessedness — in other words, be 
divorced.” 

“And it is this same philosophy of yours,” 
she said, “which magnifies, intensifies the 
small disagreements of life till they become 
insurmountable barriers. When a husband 
and wife quarrel, the very thought that they 
are joined forever and must live together for- 
ever, and that it is folly to make life miserable 
under the circumstances, is most often the 
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panacea for all their marital difficulties. 
When they know it is easy to get a divorce and 
feel justified in so doing, is it a wonder that 
their pride, the fear of humbling themselves 
one to another, urges them on to pursue to the 
bitter end a fit of temper, which in the case of 
their children they would have brought to a 
sudden end by a sound spanking?” 

“Really,” he said laughingly, “I am afraid 
I shall find your book dismal. You are severe.” 

“Severe? Yes, severe as the laws of moral- 
ity, the laws of God, the laws governing the 
perpetuation of the human race. Granted 
that in some individual case the marriage tie 
is a burden and that in itself it would be 
desirable to dissolve it; if it be right in one 
case, why not in a million? My case I may 
think as pressing as yours. So with every- 
body. As a result, an entire relaxation of the 
marriage bond, a system of free love, a suc- 
cessive polygamy, a destruction of the family, 
incalculable loss to the children, and finally 
utter ruin — savagery. Such an indissoluble 
union may work hardships for one man and 
woman, but it is for the lasting good of the 
race, of millions yet unborn. The one man 
and woman must bear it as they bear other 
laws which are hard to keep. It is not a new 
theory of mine, Mr. Horan. It is the old, old 
teaching of the Church to which I belong. 
My book is but the syllogism put in fictional 
form. If you were a Catholic you would 
understand it easily — how no other attitude 
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is possible. But you will excuse me now. 
The night air is chill, and whereas it might be 
beneficial to my publishers to attract attention 
to the book by announcing my death, it would 
hardly do me much good, so good-night. 
Don’t sit up all night reading the — Black Cat. ” 

“Good night. Miss Lawless.” 

Horan set his rocker in motion again, as 
soon as the intensity of Miss Lawless’s conver- 
sation had been ended by her departure. The 
red border along the sky-line, the peculiarity 
of which had occasioned the exchange of ideas, 
had long since been dyed into the more sombre 
depths of the sky’s vesture. With the dark 
had come a chill which he had not noticed 
till the words of the woman had called his 
attention to it. For a moment he rocked 
alone, and then, rising abruptly from his chair 
and pushing it aside none too tenderly, he 
walked briskly down the broad steps, out 
through the gardens which made Pleasant 
View famous in flowering time, through the 
granite gate-posts into the apple orchard, a 
mass of white blooms contrasting sharply 
against the unrelieved sky. Quite involun- 
tarily he drew in the perfume, till the pleasure 
of it made it a voluntary action, and for a 
long time he stood still, reveling in the fra- 
grance which surpasses even the glory of the 
rose. 

“If you were a Catholic,” he said to himself, 
repeating her words, “if you were a Catholic 
you would understand easily. ” 
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What would she say, he asked himself, if 
she knew he was a Catholic? Catholic he 
was, at least in name, however careless he had 
grown in the practice of the religion which he 
would not have hesitated to avow if the ques- 
tion as to his persuasions were put to him. 
But he was too intelligent to overestimate 
his own claim upon the Catholic Church. He 
knew that he had failed deplorably, according 
to the standards of the Church in which he had 
been baptized. Even before his marriage 
with Margaret Clayton he had failed in his 
duty. Life was too pleasant, business too 
exacting, boon companionship too objection- 
able to restraint; and, therefore the sacra- 
ments had been neglected. Mass resorted to 
almost under compulsion, religion become 
but the bugbear of all that works to make 
unhappy the life of man here below. He had 
gone to confession and straightened out all the 
rough places of his youth at the time of his 
marriage. Margaret had insisted upon it, 
and he, reluctant as he had been at first, was 
happy in the performance of his long-neglected 
duty. 

So things had gone on till the little Margaret 
had been bom (Horan gulped down a sob as 
he thought of the little darling), a union of 
hearts which was deemed ideal by all who 
knew them. But the clouds had arisen, the 
honeymoon had waned; how, he was at loss to 
know. Anyway they had quarreled. The 
man who had always been the dictator in his 
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office had tried it in his home as a method 
of reconciliation. She had rebelled against 
what appeared to her as a system of tyranny. 
He tried the method of neglect, went back to 
his boon companions on the gay white way, 
feigned greater vices than he permitted himself 
to indulge in, allowed his name to be coupled 
with those which were not synonymous with 
due decorum, with the result that she had gone 
to the home of her parents, taking with her 
the little Margaret, his child and hers. But 
he had made no efforts towards reconciliation. 

Gradually his wife had drifted out of 
Horan’s life. The boon companions hinted 
at the regard of Margaret for others. It was 
rumored that she was to seek for a divorce for 
non-support and abusive treatment. And 
the haughty Horan, to save himself in the 
eyes of the world, had begun a countersuit on 
the ground of desertion; had won his suit 
uncontested and had come from the divorce 
courts a free man. But the freedom had not 
brought happiness. He tried to forget the 
past by burying himself more deeply in his 
business. Success had come, wealth greater 
than he had ever anticipated; and then the 
breaking down of his nervous system. 
Friends attributed it to the strain of the 
market; the doctor was certain, and therefore 
had commanded the exile to Pleasant View. 

“Why can’t I get away from it all?” he 
asked himself as he slowly walked back to the 
hotel. “But here in this miserable place I 
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run full against it in the worst form, a woman’s 
tract shoved into my face to make me believe 
myself wrong. But I am not wrong, and all 
the novels in the world will not prove me so. ” 

He was not ready to go to bed, his nerves 
were too unstrung, and taking the book from 
the pocket of his overcoat, which he had 
thrown upon the bed, he turned on an extra 
light bulb and settled himself comfortably to 
see how Miss Lawless essayed to prove the 
propositions she had stated so very bluntly to 
him. Before long he had forgotten every- 
thing save his deep interest in the book. 
When his prescribed bedtime had come he was 
loath to lay it aside. 

It was late when he arose, and as soon as 
breakfast was over he sought Miss Lawless to 
tell her how much he admired her talent, but 
she had gone in the ’bus to Pine Hill, a rest 
cure on the other side of the hills, to make a 
call upon another nervous wreck. The qui- 
etude of Pleasant View was wearing upon 
the woman even more than the production 
of a dozen best-sellers, and to relieve the 
monotony a visit to another graveyard was 
more pleasurable than the struggle to soothe 
the nerves with perpetual rocking. 

And so he was obliged to continue the 
reading without any help as to the denoue- 
ment of the plot from the fabricator of it. It 
was a deep study, withal in the guise of fiction, 
deeper than the style of reading to which he 
had been accustomed, and for that reason 
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apart, holding his attention. But the story 
itself was one of great heart interest. Like 
to his own and hers, he often felt, as the face 
of the heroine was transformed into that of 
Margaret, Margaret as she was on her wed- 
ding-mom; and he himself was identified un- 
consciously with the hero, thoughtless, taking 
the love of a wife for granted, as the devotion 
of a valet; a man proud and haughty, prefer- 
ring dishonor, loss of love, death itself to the 
thought of self-humiliation. It was not a 
sermon preached to the man. It was simply 
the work of the artist, delineating the lines of 
the portrait; rather the mirror holding up to 
nature the true reality. It was the mirror for 
John Horan, and in it he came face to face 
with the vision of himself, not as his fawning 
advisers knew him, but as God Himself must 
see him— -a heartless, loveless brute. 

But the vision had come too late, and as 
the man closed the book and pressed it tightly 
between his hands a tear of remorse, of hope- 
less grief, fell upon the cover and seemed to 
blister there. He knew that Miss Lawless 
was right. She had delineated his character 
as if she had known him intimately, as if it 
were his case she were holding up to the scorn 
of all decent-minded people. He saw now 
where he had been wrong — the little disagree- 
ments, the trivialities he had permitted to 
widen into impassable chasms, when a word of 
love, of husbandly strength would have clari- 
fied the atmosphere like the August thunder. 
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“How are the nerves tonight?” asked Miss 
Lawless, as she came and took the rocker next 
to his. 

“Ah, good evening. Miss Lawless,” he said, 
startled at her voice. “ When did you return?” 

“While you all were at dinner. The train 
was late and that made the ’bus late, so that I 
was late for dinner. But I do think I’ll take a 
trip every day. Such an appetite as I picked 
up on the way home ! I think that is what I 
need more than nerve tonics.” 

“A glowing tribute to a hotel ’bus — whose 
merits I never discovered. I think I might 
be induced to pay a visit to Pine Hill, if only 
to get away from here for a day. ” 

“Oh, they are a splendid set over there,” 
she said, ‘ * some life in them. Everybody here 
is dismal — just like that novel of mine. Tell 
me, did you pass page twenty-six yet? ” 

“I have finished the book — devoured it in 
fact.” 

“ That sounds very good. I wish you might 
do my press notices. And you think — what? ” 

“I think you are right. Miss Lawless, and I 
wish everyone meditating a divorce could read 
your book.” 

“Splendid! You are gallant, indeed. I 
am glad I can add your name to the list of 
favorable critics, for you are the second* one I 
discovered today. Really, a good cure for the 
nerves!” 

“Then you found some one at Pine Hill who 
approved of ‘The Dividers’?” 
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“Yes, a stranger to me until then, but she 
found her way to my heart immediately and 
forever.” 

“It was a she then? — not a degenerate he. ” 

“Yes, a dear sweet-faced girl. Mrs. Dun- 
ton, my friend, who wrote another best-seller, 
by the way, had gone hunting Mayflowers 
when I arrived. I saw this girl with brown 
eyes and wavy chestnut hair — you see I’m 
getting material for a new novel. You’ll be 
the hero and she the heroine. ” 

“Pity, pity, I prithee!” 

“Well, I was drawn at once to the girl, and 
when I saw that she was reading my book I 
made use of my gift of boldness to introduce 
myself as the author of ‘The Dividers.’ She 
was delighted to meet me, unaffectedly so, and 
we had a long talk. ” 

“And of course she agreed with your 
theory,” said Horan. 

“Perfectly. . I think the poor girl had 
reason to agree with it. She was divorced 
herself— why I don’t know. She said not a 
word of reproach against her husband. I 
thought I had put the matter strongly in my 
book, but when I heard that sweet-faced girl 
dilating on the evils of divorce in her gentle, 
broken-hearted way — of the trivialities that 
lead to separation, the pride and stubbomess, 
and then the wish that the reconciliation had 
come before it was too late — I wondered that 
I ever had the temerity to undertake such a 
work. I would like to know the girl’s his- 
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tory. However, when I see Mrs. Washburn 
she will tell me all. She knows everybody 
in New York. So I presume she knows Miss 
Clayton. ” 

“Miss who?” exclaimed Horan. 

“Miss Clayton, the woman of whom I have 
been speaking. I think it is Clayton — yes, 
here’s her card — Miss Clayton, No. — , River- 
side Drive, New York City. ” 

Horan’s eyes opened wide and took on a 
startled look. 

“Miss Clayton,” he repeated, “brown eyes, 
chestnut hair — can it be?” He grasped his 
companion’s arm. He drew out his watch, 
quickly opened a locket attached to the fob 
chain and held it out toward Miss Lawless 
so that the light from the parlor fell directly 
upon it. 

“Look at that,” he said. “Did she — ?” 

“Why it is Miss Clayton,” she exclaimed, 
mystified at the strange coincidence. 

“Yes,” he said, half sobbing, “Miss Clayton 
that was my wife till I became a brute and 
paid to be divorced from her. She said — she 
seemed to be unhappy, you say? Said that 
she wished she had not been divorced — did 
you say all that?” 

“Really, Mr. Horan, the whole matter has 
unnerved me. Yes, I’m sure, sure, sure, sure 
that her poor heart is broken and that she is 
dying for you. If you do not believe me, go 
in and telephone; the ’bus won’t — ” 

The rest of her words were lost upon him 
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as he rose from his rocker and unceremoni- 
ously disappeared into the hotel. Miss Law- 
less looked after him and saw him closet him- 
self in the telephone booth, and then she set- 
tled back in her chair to wait. 

It seemed years till he returned. It was 
just forty-five minutes by the watch which she 
had looked at every little while. But she 
pretended to be rocking idly and dozing when 
he came and seated himself near her. 

“You were right, Miss Lawless,*’ he said, 
an evident touch of joy in his voice. “It was 
Margaret — she wants me — I could hear the 
cry of joy in her voice when she knew it was I 
speaking. And I want her. I’m going over 
on the first ’bus in the morning. You will 
excuse me now as I must do my packing to- 
night. You will come to see us in New York. 
There is my card. You will adore the little 
one. You promise to come? Good. God 
bless you. Good-bye. ” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Horan.” 

Miss Lawless rocked and rocked till she was 
alone on the veranda of the hotel, and finally 
she too went the way of all flesh and started 
off to bed. She was tired after the day’s 
excitement, but there was a spring to her step 
which surprised even herself. 

“ I think I’m improving, ” she said to herself 
as she looked in the mirror. “Anyway, it’s 
worth having an attack of nerves to get a press 
notice like that one.” 
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Thomas Morton, in spite of his great fortune, 
all due to his untiring work at the contracting 
business, was ordinarily a humble man whose 
only pride was a certain secret pleasure in 
his own democracy. No one hesitated to 
approach the same Thomas on any occasion 
whatsoever, be it for charity or for a job on 
some new contract, for all were sure of getting 
a warm shake and a cheery word, and every- 
thing else necessary to gratify their demands 
if the liberal man found it in his power to 
do so. 

Humble as he was ordinarily, and seemingly 
incapable of felicitating himself on anything, 
there was a suspicion of pride hovering about 
him on the occasion of his son Herbert’s 
graduation from Harvard. He took more 
pleasure in anticipating such an honor to his 
family name than he did in the stroke of good 
fortune which had induced him to invest some 
of his money in copper, with the result of 
clearing a sum beyond all his wildest dreams 
of avarice — that is, if so liberal and demo- 
cratic a child of earth bould be said to harbor 
dreams of such a nature. Thomas never had 
an abundance of book learning himself, there 
had never been time for such a luxury in his 
busy life. He had, however, a genius for 
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making money which books could never teach 
one; a genius which was none the less certain, 
even though carping friends, who were in- 
clined to smile pityingly at Morton’s vicious 
attacks on the English language, were prone 
to call it slightingly, bull-luck. Morton never 
assumed much credit to himself for his success 
in life. He fancied himself handicapped by 
his presumed ignorance, and he always re- 
gretted that he had never had the opportunity 
of getting a good schooling. Realizing this 
defect in his own life, he had made the resolve, 
even before he had made much money, that 
none of his children should suffer from the 
same deprivation; therefore, it was a foregone 
conclusion that the country could furnish 
nothing too good in college or university for 
the advancement of his children. When 
Herbert had finished in the high school, not, 
however, with any alarming honors in his 
studies, the ambitious father had sought the 
advice of his old friend. Father Sullivan, as to 
the choice of a college for the boy. 

“ Send him to Georgetown,” said the priest. 
“There he will be with his own, and have the 
guidance of his priests at a time when he most 
needs their care and when the dangers to his 
faith and morals are the greatest. There are 
many good Catholic colleges, so don’t consider 
for an instant the question of risking the boy 
amid irreligious surroundings. ” 

And Thomas had forthwith decided to send 
his son to Georgetown. But there was 
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another element in the family to be reckoned 
with, in a personage no less than Herbert’s 
mother. The said lady had no more learning 
than her husband, but she had little of his 
solid rock sense to make up for what had been 
denied her of booklore. To herself she took 
most of the credit for the advancement of her 
husband’s business and wealth, and therefore 
it was not strange that gradually she began 
to assume the headship of the family, an as- 
sumption in which she was not disturbed by 
the man of the family, who was ever eager to 
grant anything at all for the sake of peace. 
The woman had been a sensible, hardworking 
helpmate in the days of poverty. That was 
when they lived in the crowded tenement 
district of the city. But when the money 
began to come in so fast that they were 
hardly able to count it all, they left the 
heart of the city .for one of the most stylish 
suburbs, and occupied the grandest house on 
the entire street. Then it was that the good 
sense of the woman was gradually eclipsed by 
her desires to compete with the neighbors 
about her, who had lived in the fashionable 
district for years, prided themselves on attend- 
ing a church which was not the same as that 
of their Irish servants, and consequently felt 
so superior to the Mortons, in spite of their 
wealth, that they looked with disdain upon 
them, and talked among themselves of the 
disgrace brought upon their neighborhood by 
such ignorant nouveaux-rickes. 
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“ What do you care for them , woman? ” said 
Morton to her, after she had made several 
attempts to enter the society of those who 
took delight in snubbing her; “you have 
money enough to buy out all of them, you 
have all you want here, and you have all the 
old friends that were willing to help us in the 
days when we needed help, so why lower your- 
self by giving them a chance to snub you?” 

But this was no argument to the socially 
ambitious woman. Gradually she began to 
take her place apart from those who had 
manifested their unwillingness to allow her 
to have the entree to their homes, and to 
assume an attitude, which, to one ignorant of 
the whole affair, looked like a method of attack 
rather than one of defence. But underneath 
it all was the bitterness of a slighted woman’s 
heart which could not understand how any- 
thing would not fall before a superabundance 
of money. In her heart she felt that she was 
deprived of something, never considering how 
unworthy it was of strife, and therefore she 
had determined that, if she could do anything 
to prevent it, her boy Herbert and her girl 
Veronica would not be deprived of anything 
that would give them admission into the best 
society; for to the wounded woman the best 
society was that which had been united to a 
unit in “turning her down.” Consequently, 
when it was near the time for the boy to think 
of going to college, and the elder Morton 
had declared his own choice for Georgetown, 
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the mistress of the house was up in arms 
immediately. 

“ Georgetown !” she exclaimed with disdain, 
“he will not go to Georgetown. The Rileys 
and the McEvoys sent their boys to that 
place, and they have only a few dollars to 
their name, and here we are rolling in money 
and with every chance to give our only son the 
best in the world, and will we be comparing 
with them that has to struggle to pay their 
way in the world?” 

“But the priest says it’s a fine place, and 
that lots of rich men send their sons there,” 
said the man of the house, by way of excuse 
for his share in the matter that was so dis- 
pleasing to his wife. 

“Well, why wouldn’t the priests talk for one 
another? It’s priests that run that place, 
that’s why Father Sullivan speaks such a good 
word for it. Herbert will have to go to 
Harvard. I’ll show the Otises and the Fields 
that my boy is just as good as theirs. Any- 
way, Herbert will have to be prepared for 
society, and how will he be prepared for it 
unless he is sent to a place where he will meet 
the people he will have to meet later on in his 
fife?” 

Tom Morton had a lot of objections at the 
tip of his tongue, but he let them go no fur- 
ther, for he knew from a long and somewhat 
bitter experience that it was useless to oppose 
the woman once she had set her mind on doing 
a certain thing. So to the joy of the mother 
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and the secret misgivings of the father, Herbert 
had set out for the great university. 

It was a novel experience for the youth and 
he made the most of it. At first there had 
been objections on the part of the father to 
the boy’s living entirely away from home 
for the greater part of the year, for he had 
heard strange things from time to time of the 
doings of irresponsible students who knew of 
no restraint upon their lively animal spirits. 
But these objections were easily overruled, 
with a disdain which made the old man think 
that he was something of a back number in 
the history of the world, his sole duty in the 
care of his family being his ability to honor 
the checks drawn upon him. It seemed to 
him that Herbert required a great deal of 
money, but as he knew little of the mysteries 
of higher education he was persuaded that 
a generous supply of gold was a necessity in 
order to place his son on a level with those who 
aspired to leadership in the world to which he 
was a stranger. 

When the youth came home for his first 
summer vacation, the father, who had missed 
him much, anticipated great pleasure in re- 
newed intercourse with him, and in the ex- 
planation of the mysteries of his business; 
for he had always supposed that when the 
days of schooling were ended Herbert would 
take control of the firm of Morton & Com- 
pany and allow him to have a hard-earned 
rest. But during that vacation and every 
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succeeding one Herbert spent very little time 
at home. There were visits to be made to 
college chums in different parts of the country, 
an automobile tour which lasted the greater 
part of one summer, and on another a trip to 
Europe which ended only after the year’s 
work of the university had begun. Conse- 
quently, there was little time for home inter- 
course, and none at all for initiation into the 
“business.” Even at the bare mention of it 
Herbert had frowned, an attitude encouraged 
by his mother, who was pleased to see her son 
growing into a fine handsome gentleman who 
had all the polish she had secretly admired 
in the Otis men, and who was famous for 
his good-companionship and was received, ac- 
cording to information possessed somehow 
by Veronica, into the very best circles at the 
university. 

Mrs. Morton was proud, therefore, of her 
son, and convinced that the Harvard idea had 
done more for his advancement, and conse- 
quently hers, than all the money of her hus- 
band. Therefore it was not strange that Tom 
had assimilated some of that pride, and re- 
joiced in the fact that his son had come home 
with a diploma from a great university of 
which he had often read in the football season. 

And so Herbert from Harvard had come 
home. 

“He’s the fine handsome fellow,” said 
Morton to his wife, at breakfast the morning 
after they all had returned from the festal 
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celebrations at the university. Mrs. Morton 
was siue that it was the happiest day of her 
life, and convinced that her gown was the 
most striking thing seen there. Added to 
that, she had met many charming people, 
especially young men of aristocratic families 
who had been smitten quite perceptibly by 
the well-gowned beauty of her charming 
daughter Veronica, and had promised to call 
at the Morton home. So it was not strange if 
nearly all the night long after her return she 
had been meditating conquests for her bash- 
ful, retiring daughter, whom she believed too 
religious, too averse to the charms of society. 
For the past few months she had feared a 
declaration from the girl that she was think- 
ing of entering a convent. Veronica must be 
married off soon, and must marry well. How 
fortunate it was, therefore, that Herbert had 
gone to Harvard, and had met such splendid 
young society people! How fortunate that 
she had invited them for a visit! Veronica 
would have no chance to escape from so many 
suitors. She was thinking of all these things 
when her husband spoke. 

“There was no one there to hold a candle 
with him, ” she said, her eyes lighting up with 
admiration, “and to think that you wanted 
to send him to Georgetown. He certainly 
would never meet such nice people there. 
Young Sherman is worth a million — you 
remember him, Veronica? He was very at- 
tentive to you. He and Herbert are great 
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friends, and he promised faithfully to come for 
a visit before we go to the shore. You must 
make a special effort to be pleasing, he is such 
a good catch.” 

“A good catch? Why, mother, you don’t 
suppose I would think of marrying him? 
Why, he is not a Catholic. In fact none of 
those people we met are Catholics. ” 

“Well, don’t many good Catholics marry 
men who are not of their faith? Where will 
you find your equals among the Catholics here? 
Most of them are poor and of no social prom- 
inence. What is the use of having plenty of 
money if one must go along in the same groove 
all the time? I’m beginning to think that 
those Sisters put strange notions into your 
head. They made you narrow. I should 
have sent you to Radcliffe or Vassar instead of 
to Notre Dame.” 

“The Sisters taught me nothing but what 
was good — you know that, mother. Money 
and society are not everything worth looking 
for. Our faith is more. I have no longing for 
society. I’d like to get away from all of it. 
I am sure I have no thought of marrying a man 
who has no religion that will prevent him 
from divorcing me in a year or two if he should 
tire of me. Had I gone to the places you 
mentioned I might have changed the old ideas 
as Herbert has changed them. ” 

“As Herbert has changed them?” repeated 
Mrs. Morton. 

“Yes. I have not seen any more of Herbert 
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these years he has been going to college than 
you have. But the little I know of him has 
made me suspect that the surroundings of his 
life have not been such as would foster the 
faith in him. Why, when I asked him last 
night what Mass he was going to this morn- 
ing, he laughed at me and told me not to 
bother his head with such silly convent-school 
notions. ” 

“But the poor boy is tired. ” 

“A tired feeling, mother, will not make a 
man forget the respect he owes to the most 
sacred precepts of his Church. Association 
with men who have little or no religion has 
warped him, too, and drawn him away from 
the faith. If that is what the university has 
brought to him, thank God I have escaped it. ” 

And Veronica went off to Mass, bitter at 
heart against the social favorites in whose 
company her mother rejoiced, not realizing 
that they had been the instruments in severing 
her boy from the practices of his boyhood — 
the boyhood happily spent in the little tene- 
ment of four rooms, when she was content to 
look no further than the jagged sky-line that 
made all the scenery to be viewed from her 
kitchen window. 

The surmise of Veronica had been correct. 
Herbert had, indeed, advanced beyond the 
confines of the Catholic Church; so gradually, 
however, that even he himself, if he had had 
the graciousness to try, would be unable to 
explain the process by yrhich he had arrived 
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at his present condition of indifference to the 
beliefs and practices, which might be well 
enough for his uneducated parents and pious 
sister — women could not have too much of 
these things anyway — but which for a young, 
rich, educated society man were too great a 
hamper, and therefore positively unacceptable. 

So while Thomas Morton had been hard at 
work advancing his business interests, yearn- 
ing in the midst of it all for the coming of the 
time when his son would share the burden 
with him, Herbert, who had assumed as a 
right the unlimited means put at his disposal 
by his father, was doing nothing toward the 
formation of a sturdy, self-reliant character. 
It could hardly be otherwise when he took as 
his associates youths who had no object in 
life, whose one ambition at college seemed to 
be to go through as easily as possible, without 
allowing work to interfere with the pursuit of 
pleasure. There were no such things as Con- 
fession and Communion, those restraints and 
helps which do more to keep a young man 
straight than even the clean, pure eye of his 
mother; there was no religious association — 
rather a tendency openly avowed to make 
light of all that availed to keep a man united 
to his Creator. 

In the midst of such companionship, with 
the free, easy existence that knows that father 
and mother are far away from the knowledge 
of such things, it was not surprising that 
Herbert Morton was no better than his chums. 
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and that after such a life, he who had left his 
home a pure-minded, religious youth, returned 
to it a man who affected to forget his religion 
because of the evil ways into which he had 
strayed. To the mother’s eye he was hand- 
some, polished; she could not look below the 
surface and see the cancer of sin eating away 
the soul of her boy. As the days passed she 
saw that he had no inclination to accompany 
them to Mass, and that the Sacraments were 
a dead letter to him; and when she heard 
from time to time reports of the wild doings 
of the boy she idolized, she began to remon- 
strate with him, feebly, indeed, but with such 
resentment on his part that she was not prone 
to repeat the experiment. 

“I’ve outgrown those things,” he said. 
“One gets to know better after one has seen 
a little of the world.” 

There was little time, too, for much religious 
wrangling. Mr. Sherman had come toward 
the end of June, and the proud woman was so 
overjoyed to entertain in her home a member 
of one of the smartest families of New York 
society that her conscience as to the irreligion 
of her son was soon quieted by her efforts to 
effect a match between her guest and Veronica. 
But the summer wore on. Mr. Sherman, in 
spite of his efforts to make an impression on 
the girl to whom he felt strongly attracted, had 
gone to Bar Harbor with the idea that Veron- 
ica was a very strange girl. The Mortons had 
gone to Newport and had returned again, 
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Mrs. Morton indignant that her daughter had 
come back still unattached. 

“Why is it?” she asked her. “You have 
had many chances, and you have spoiled all of 
them, and others with less beauty and talent 
and money have made brilliant matches. ” 

“Why?” echoed Veronica. “Because I 
don’t belong to such society. I want no part 
of the world. I wish to go to the convent. 
Now, mother, don’t storm. I know you are 
disappointed. You want me to shine in the 
world, but what does the world amount to in 
the end? I have a vocation, I know, and my 
confessor has assured me that 1 have. You 
do not need me, for I cannot help you in any 
way. If I married, you would see little of me. 
Then give me your permission to make myself 
happy.” 

“You ungrateful girl, never,” said the 
angry mother. “That’s what comes of con- 
vent schools. You sneer at your brother. 
I wish you had some of his broadmindedness. 
Pity I didn’t send you some place else where 
you would get a fit training for the world you 
Ijive in. If you go you do so without my per- 
mission. I’d rather see you in your grave. ” 

Mrs. Morton was wrathy, even to tears. 
Her hopes for the future of her child were 
blighted. A nun’s cell, when she might have 
queened it in a palace at Newport! To her 
it was a reasonable cause for deep resentment, 
and for many days she kept aloof from her 
daughter, consoling herself by showering all 
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her affection upon Herbert, who tolerated such 
effusiveness inasmuch as it prepared the way 
for getting from her a greater supply of the 
money he needed for his career of good- 
fellowship. 

“ She’ll get over that nonsense, ” he said one 
day by way of pleasing his mother when she 
was venting her displeasure against the un- 
yielding Veronica. “It’s time she got over 
her narrow convent training. Sherman’s im- 
mensely wealthy and would have proposed 
long ago if she gave him any chance. I’m 
going on an auto trip for a few days with some 
of the boys, and when I return I’ll talk some 
sense into her. ” 

“It’s nothing but trips and sporting all the 
time,” said Mr. Morton at table the next 
morning when he was told by his wife about 
the departure of his son. “It’s high time 
he gave up some of his fun and settled down 
to real work. He ought to be taking the 
business now instead of running about the 
country. I’m afraid he’s drinking, too. I 
hear strange things of his doings at times, and 
I’m afraid that he — ” 

“Please, sir,” said the maid, interrupting 
him, “there’s a gentleman in the reception 
room who asked for you and insists on seeing 
you at once. ” 

Mr. Morton left the table and passed into 
the reception room where a man was standing 
whom he recognized as Stevens, a chum of 
Herbert’s. 
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“Herbert is gone away on a trip,” said the 
old man, “or did you wish to see me, Mr. 
Stevens?” 

“It’s about Herbert I came,” said Stevens, 
trying to hide the trembling of his voice. 
“Don’t think me brutal, Mr. Morton, — but 
Herbert is dead. ” 

“Dead,” gasped the father, wondering if he 
had heard aright. He shut the door lest his 
wife should hear the terrible words. 

“Yes,” said Stevens, “we went on a trip 
yesterday, Herbert and Jones and Carruth 
and myself. Last night we stopped a while 
at Worcester. We had been drinking some. 
Jones was managing the machine, and going 
along at a great speed he mistook a stone wall 
for a bend in the road. I saw the mistake in 
an instant and jumped. The others were 
killed instantly. I summoned help and when 
I saw there was no hope I took a train to come 
back and break the news. It was awful.” 

“Awful,” echoed the father in a daze, 
“awful! Dead, you say? Drinking, — and 
how can I tell her?” 

The years of sorrow were piled upon the 
gray hairs of the father and mother by that 
awful catastrophe. People condoled with 
them for the loss of their son, called away just 
as he was prepared to be a prop to their old 
age. But not in that light did the disaster 
appear to the old folks. It was not the crash 
of death that overwhelmed them, but the 
unpreparedness of it. Up before their eyes, 
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from his coffin, from his grave, from all that 
had been his in life, there arose the dark 
shadow with the eternal question — what of 
the soul? What of the sold that turns from 
God, and at last comes back to Him in its sins? 
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THE DEFEAT OF GLORIANNA 
McGinnis 

“Andy,” said Julia Reilly to her brother- 
in-law, Andrew McGinnis, as the christen- 
ing party marched up the street, “Andy, 
don’t raise a row before the priest, about the 
name.” 

Andy looked defiance and disgust, but main- 
tained silence, a silence so ominous that the 
wily Julia was inspired to change the base of 
her appeal: 

“Andy, dear,” she asked, persuasively, 
“wasn’t Nora always a good wife to you?” 

“The divil a betther, Julia,” he agreed 
heartily, thrown off his guard for a moment 
by a wave of tender feeling towards the mother 
of the pink and white bundle they were taking 
to the church. 

“Sure, then, you wouldn’t want to break 
her heart. An’ she says to me cornin’ out, 
she says, ‘If Andy won’t let me call the darlin’ 
Glorianna it’ll break me heart.’ An’ she 
cried that hard! (God forgive me!” she 
ejaculated to herself.) 

“She cried!” exclaimed Andy, repenting 
his bitter opposition. “Well, I never made 
her cry before, an’ I won’t do it now. You 
can give the middle name Glorianna — oh, 
but it’s disgraceful! An’ I’ll give the first 
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name Honora. But it’s against me principles, 
Julia, an’ I’ll always call the child Nora. It 
was good enough for me own mother an’ for 
her mother, an’ it’ll be good enough for me 
child. Ye can call her anything ye want, but 
I never will. ” 

Further discussion was prevented by their 
arrival at the parochial house. It was well 
for Andy’s principles that the slippery-tongued 
Julia did not have more time to work upon his 
softened mood. She might have persuaded 
him to repudiate the name of Honora al- 
together. He had accepted Glorianna, though 
with a feeling of guilt, and now as he sat in the 
office, waiting the coming of Father Doyle, 
his heart reproached him with a thousand 
reasons against sanctioning the assumption 
of such a name. The entrance of the priest 
at this critical moment drove from his mind 
all method of argumentation and cast an 
indefinable fear upon him. What would he 
say to such a name? Ah, there he was asking 
the question. 

“What name are you going to give her, 
Andy?” 

“Yes, Father,” Andy stammered, his heart 
beating wildly as he strove to defer the hu- 
miliating moment. 

“What name? I asked,” kindly ventured 
the amused priest, again. 

“Oh, the name ! Yes, Father, Honora, after 
me — father — mother — I mane. ” 

The priest wrote it down. Julia gave the 
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excited Andy a nudge. Sure enough he had 
forgotten the second name! 

“That’s the first name, Father. An’ me 
wife wants a second one. ” 

“ Well, what is it? ” asked the priest, looking 
U P- 

The look disconcerted Andy. His lips 
seemed to struggle with something, and then 
he blurted out “Honora Glorianna.” 

Father Doyle almost dropped his pen, and 
a faint smile showed upon his face — a smile 
that Andy felt was leveled at him for his folly 
in calling the child such an outlandish name. 

“It isn’t me. Father Doyle,” he protested, 
in self -excuse. “It’s them women. They 
would have it, an’ pushed me to give it. I 
don’t blame you if you rayfuse to take it. ” 

Father Doyle continued to smile, but wrote 
down the name, though in his heart he agreed 
with sensible Andy. 

So the child was baptized, and her father 
drew a sigh of relief as the door closed behind 
them. “I knew you’d make a fool of me,” 
he said, bitterly. “To bring me before the 
priest an’ cover me with confusion an’ dis- 
grace. But ye’ll carry it no further. I’ll 
never call the child anythin’ but Nora, nor 
will the rest of ye, if I’m to be master in me 
own house. ” 

And Andy kept his word heroically. 

Honora Glorianna grew as all youngsters 
grow. For little Norie, as he called her, Andy 
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had planned a future of unalloyed bliss. He 
had already picked out the place in the parlor 
where, in the near future, the child would be 
drumming scales on a fine square piano that 
he had in his mind’s eye. With this end in 
view he had applied himself more than ever 
to his daily toil, for the advent of the first 
child had taught him the great lesson of 
providing for the future of the charge that he 
in his true child-like faith believed God had 
entrusted to him. More than ever was he a 
home man, delighting in the company of his 
wife and child and refraining from the crowd 
that was happiest over the bottle. 

So it was that when Andy’s Norie could 
look back on two sisters and as many brothers, 
all of them with names in no way approaching 
the style of Glorianna, her father’s persever- 
ance and shrewd ability had placed him in 
partnership with O’Malley, the contractor, 
and on the high road to prosperity. It was 
no surprise to Andy himself. He had prom- 
ised it to himself and he had kept his 
promise. It was not the only promise he had 
kept, for as you passed by his still unpreten- 
tious house you might hear the sound of the 
piano at which the prodigy of a Norie was 
doing her best to try the patience of all the 
neighbors. But Norie was really a studious 
child, and her success in school, as in music, 
would have delighted the heart of a father less 
doting than Andy. It was the essence of 
happiness for him to sit on the piazza while 
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None within wrestled with a popular song or 
two-step. When any one passed the house 
and looked toward it at the sound of the 
music Andy’s bosom swelled with pride, as 
much as to say, “ That’s the daughter of Andy 
McGinnis playing. ” 

Andy’s adoration of Norie was not a little 
due to the fact that she was the child of his 
victory, after what was once his miserable 
defeat. There was never a mention now of 
Glorianna. For upwards of two years the 
women-folks had endeavored to use exclusively 
the name of their choice, but Andy, unbalked, 
was fully as persistent. fie had set out to win 
the day for Nora as against Glorianna, and 
he succeeded. He had tried everything in his 
power to make the name ridiculous — in which 
effort he was nobly seconded by all the boys 
in the town. With the abundance of ridicule 
and the counter efforts of Andy in calling the 
little girl None whenever he had a chance, even 
at times unnecessarily, Glorianna soon lapsed 
from popularity and finally became a bit of 
ancient history. When Honora Glorianna 
was conducted to school for the first time her 
name was entered on the books as Norie 
McGinnis, with not even an initial letter to 
mark the ruin of the glory that had been. So 
it continued during the child’s preparatory 
studies, her name as unpretentious as the 
sweet-faced little girl who answered to it; 
and even when she entered the high school she 
was still Norie McGinnis, the girl who sang 
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like a nightingale and played the piano like 
Paderewski. But at this time began the 
evolution of Norie. 

Everything that Andy had touched became 
gold on the instant. He had built a new 
house, one of the finest in the town, and ten 
times better, he boasted, than the O’Brien 
mansion. This fact alone would have turned 
many a head. But not his. He was still 
unpretentious Andy, respected on all sides for 
his honesty, and above all for his democratic 
manners despite his money. 

Mrs. Andy, was prone to social aspirations, 
and felt in duty bound to preserve the honor 
of the noble family name by the assumption 
of airs quite at variance with her meagre 
education. Andy noticed this shortly after 
he had moved into his new palace. He had 
been contented where he was, but Mrs. Andy 
had nagged at him until in sheer desperation, 
and to have peace at home, he followed out 
her every desire in building the up-to-date 
mansion of which she was supremely proud 
and he supremely ashamed — except for the 
fact before stated, that it beat the residence 
of the O’Briens. 

Andy did not feel at home there. It seemed 
to him to be beyond his element, even though 
he could afford it, and above all he feared the 
evil influence it might have in the education 
of his children, and its tendency to make them 
consider themselves of a superior mould, and 
thus assume airs which to him were detestable 
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in an extreme degree. The idol of his heart, 
Norie, would keep her simplicity in the new 
house, he trusted, although he had his fears, 
seeing the added airs of his wife when she came 
into the place of her ambition. 

“Don’t be having the people laughin’ at 
you,” he said to her. “Sure everybody , 
knows you were poor, Nora Reilly, when I 
married you, without a cent no more nor 
meself . Don’t be givin’ bad example to Norie 
and the childer. I’ll not be bringin’ them up 
Yankee dudes, nor sports. Now mind that, 
Nora, an’ quit your nonsense. ” 

Nora was impatient at these obstacles 
to her social advancement. The point she 
aimed at was very high, so high that she 
almost became dizzy as she yearningly looked 
to it. If worse might come to worst she was 
not averse to being content with the social 
superiority of Newport, though to tell the 
truth she did not shudder a bit at the possibil- 
ity of being transplanted to foreign soil and 
in close proximity to the throne. The news- 
papers had done this. Mrs. Andy had read 
so much about the fads of the wealthy, their 
social ways and aspirations, that she had 
come to think that here alone was happiness, 
and here alone the great destination of the 
McGinnis family. To Norie she had con- 
fided her heart’s desire, and though the more 
sensible daughter had smiled at the career 
marked out for her, she nevertheless was 
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dreaming dreams hardly less startling than 
those of her fond mamma. 

It was not surprising then that when Mrs. 
Andy reached this stage of delirium, her 
thoughts should revert with such a pang of 
regret to the ill-fated day when she stopped 
calling her child by the glorious name of 
Glorianna. Why, she reproached herself, had 
she ever relinquished that name? How suit- 
able it would be now when the McGinnisses 
had advanced to such a state of social supe- 
riority! Honora, Nora, Norie — none of these 
would look stylish in fine society. True, 
McGinnis was rather common and Irishy, but 
after a while she would remedy that. A little 
hyphen with the aid of her maiden name 
would make good style out of plainness, and 
Reilly-McGinnis would be as aristocratic as 
any hyphenated combine in America. This 
scheme was also confided to winsome Norie, 
with the result that next day, — it was Norie’s 
last year in the high school, — the subscription 
to one of Norie’s letters was tremblingly 
autographed as Honora Glorianna. A week 
later, with all the conviction accruing from 
mamma’s persuasivness, Honora had dwindled 
down to a mere initial, and by its side in 
courageous attitude stood Glorianna. It was 
a rapid transformation of course, but then it 
was only a month to graduation, and if any- 
thing was to be done it had to be done quickly 
or a golden opportunity was gone forever. 

Honora Glorianna, however, was not satis- 
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fied with signing herself in this sweet romantic 
manner. Her dear girl friends, who needless 
to say were legion, and, much to Andy’s dis- 
gust, nearly all “high-toned Yanks,” were 
persuaded to address her in fond familiarity as 
Glory. This, be it said, all on foreign ground, 
never within the democratic companionship 
of Papa McGinnis. That would be the end 
of it, if he ever heard it, and Glorianna knew it. 
With her brothers, who were as democratic as 
Andy, and her sisters, who were not yet old 
enough to acquire the airs of a princess, 
Glorianna was abridged into Nance or Nancy, 
sometimes much to her discomfiture, though 
when her father was present she seemed to 
delight in such truly common names. 

So went the struggle for style till the great 
night of graduation. It was a proud night 
for Andy. Norie was going to sing a French 
song — she was the only soloist in her class, 
a fact that delighted Andy still more. After 
that she was going to read an essay on “The 
Nebulous Phenomena. ” It was a very nebu- 
lous subject to Andy. He knew much more 
about laying bricks and making money, but 
he bobbed his head very knowingly when 
Norie made known to him the title of the 
work she had laboriously compiled from some 
of the standard encyclopedias. He was grat- 
ified to think that a daughter of his knew so 
much about things that he never heard of, and 
he pictured to himself the great sensation she 
would make with a French song and that 
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essay. The whole town would be at her feet 
and raving about her! He could hardly be 
blamed for feeling quite elated as he proudly 
marched down the aisle of the town hall, with 
Mrs. Andy by his side. They were somewhat 
late, but she had caused delay on the plan 
that the distinguished are never on time, and 
moreover she was wearing a glorious creation 
made especially for this night at such an 
expense that everyone must see it. Of course 
only a late arrival could accomplish this. 

They were seated just as the piano struck 
up a march to accompany the graduates to 
the stage, and Andy, with a contented smile 
on his face, turned around to get a glimpse of 
the fair procession and especially Norie. But 
a reprimand from his very correct consort 
re-directed his face to the front. Ah, there 
she was leading off the march with the min- 
ister’s son! She was handsome, the hand- 
somest there, Andy knew, and this was a joy 
to his heart. 

The program began, but he paid little at- 
tention to the speakers. The heavy essay 
which a fair girl was sending forth as a mes- 
sage to the world on the subject, “Time Is 
Money, ” seemed very puerile to him. What 
did she know about the Nebulous Phenomena? 
What did she know about French songs? 
Wait till Nora stood up with a voice like a 
thrush’s, and that girl with the essay on 
“Time Is Money” would be sorry that she 
ever graduated. 
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“She’s going to sing now,” whispered Mrs. 
Andy, and Andy craned his neck to see how 
she looked on the stage. 

“The next number on our program,” an- 
nounced the master of ceremonies, “is a 
French song by Miss N. Glorianna McGinnis.” 

Andy’s face assumed a look of surprise, 
then indignation, then anger. 

“What did he call her?” he said to Mrs. 
Andy. 

“N. Glorianna. It’s that way on the 
program. ” 

“It’s all your fault, woman. Let me out 
of this. ” 

“Be quiet. Where are you going? Listen 
to her. She’s singing. ” 

“I don’t care a rap,” said Andy. “She’s 
disgraced me. Let me out I say. ” 

All eyes were turned upon Andy, for he had 
taken no pains to moderate the expression of 
his wrath. Mrs. Andy heard the subdued 
laughter about her, and her face flushed with 
shame. But that did not subdue her husband. 
He took his hat and started for the door, while 
Mrs. Andy became deeply interested in the 
program upside down to the accompaniment 
of a French song by the unflinching Glorianna. 

Andy went home immediately. He felt dis- 
graced. He felt that he was beaten. He had 
killed that name once, and here it was cropping 
up again with new vigor, and with not even a 
mention of the name which his mother had 
always borne. 
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“N. Glorianna, ” he muttered angrily. 
“N. G., that’s what it is, an’ they’re all N. G. 
It’s too many airs they’re gettin*. They’ll 
be changin’ McGinnis next. But this is the 
end. I’ll show them that Andy McGinnis 
is boss, an’ that he’ll have no upstarts in his 
house.” 

His anger increased while he waited for the 
return of the women, and he flashed indignant 
glances at them as they entered the house with 
flowers enough in their arms to stock a good- 
sized greenhouse. They had trembled all the 
way home in fear of papa’s indignation, but 
they were hurt most by the fact that his rude 
behavior before such a crowd would be the 
talk of the town and bring eternal opprobrium 
upon them. 

“Aren’t they lovely?” said the sweet girl 
graduate, holding out a bunch of roses by way 
of an attempt to soften his wrath. 

“No, they ain’t,” said he tartly, “they’re 
glorious, gloriannerous. So you did the dirty 
work on your old man, did you? An’ now 
the old man’ll work it back on you. You 
pack up as soon as you like. Ye’ll move back 
to the old house. I’m goin’ to sell this place. ” 

“Andy!” 

“Papa!!” 

But the imploring voices smote upon a 
hardened ear. 

“Papa!” he sneered. “Call your old man 
father. I gave ye all ye wanted, an’ now ye 
repay me by bein’ upstarts. Pretty soon 
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ye’ll be changin’ the name of McGinnis. 
Ye’re ashamed of me now because I’m an 
ignorant Irishman, but, I’ll give ye cause to 
be ashamed of me. G’wan now, no more talk. 
Ye’ll pack up in the momin’. G’wan now, I 
say.” 

The two women retreated, but not in joy. 
There was a heavy weight upon their hearts. 
Oh, the awfulness of it! What would people 
say? Go back to the old cottage and leave 
this fine palace? Ah, death were better a 
thousand times! Glorianna felt bad, but her 
mamma felt a thousand times worse. Her 
dreams of the social whirl were, alas! in vain. 
Neither slept that night, and Andy knew 
it. He was happy in the thought that he 
was bringing home a lesson to them, and he 
remained implacable. 

Early in the morning he rapped on the door 
of Miss Glorianna’s room. She called it her 
boudoir. 

“Get up with you. The movin’ wagon’s 
outside. ” 

“Yes, father.” 

There were tears in her voice, but appar- 
ently Andy did not notice such a trifle. She 
looked out of the window to see if the horrible 
dream were true and, sure enough, the moving 
van was patiently awaiting operations! Oh, 
misery and degradation ! 

Why had she been so foolish! She heard 
her father turning to the stairs. It was all 
lost. He was getting his revenge. 
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“Father,” she called out in desperation, 
“come here!” 

Andy heard the voice and turned back. 

“What is it?” he asked sharply. 

“Come in.” 

The indignant papa, the iron ruler, entered 
and was immediately assailed with feminine 
argument. The face of the sweet girl grad- 
uate of last night was now tear-stained, and 
pained in expression. In his heart Andy was 
sorry for her, but still unrelenting. She 
threw herself at his feet and grasping his hands 
poured out a torrent of invocation. She 
would never do it again, no never, never! 
She would do this, she would do that. The 
promises came so fast that Andy lost count of 
them. Like an immovable judge he stood. 

“Will you promise never to use that name 
agin?” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” — interspersed with sobs. 

“Will you promise to leave off yer high- 
toned airs?” 

“Yes, oh, yes,” — interspersed with tears. 

“Will you promise to do as I tell you about 
the company you keep, an’ so on? ” 

^ Vpq ffltllPr ^ 

“Well, thin,” decided Andy, “if so, I 
won’t be too hard on you. You needn’t pack 
up this time. But (it was an awful but ) if ever 
agin — you know what that manes. I’ll go 
now an’ send away the movers, but — g’wan 
now an’ tell it all to your high-toned mother. 
I’ll have a word with her by an’ by, meself. ” 
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With the same dignity wherewith he had 
entered the room he now left. But when the 
door closed behind him the dignity dissolved, 
and a broad smile illuminated the face of the 
democratic Andy. 
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THE WAKING OF MADAME 
CASTELLI 

Madame Castelli was in no pleasant frame 
of mind. To begin with, her studio seemed to 
be saturated with the rawness of the late 
October weather. The cold storms of rain 
had continued for several days; the ordi- 
narily impudent janitor of the flats — they 
were dignified by the- Madame with the title 
of “Chambers” when she had written out her 
visiting cards — had been extraordinarily im- 
pudent when the Madame had so lost her 
patience as to demand that the steam be 
gotten up. He assured her in strong lan- 
guage that he had his orders, iron-clad rules 
which even the persuasive Madame would be 
unable to break. Those orders declared that 
there would be no steam till the first day of 
November, and if she did not like that she 
could go the landlord. And the janitor in- 
sisted upon those last words in a manner that 
caused Madame to surmise that in his heart 
of hearts he was suggesting that she might go 
to a less damp place than the “Chambers.” 
But the Madame disdained quarreling with a 
petty janitor, and instead of indulging in her 
usual volubility she retired to her studio, 
pulled her wrap about herself more closely, 
shivered very emphatically, threw open the 
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cover of the concert piano and struck such 
chords as Strauss himself would be unable to. 
resolve. 

“The Irish brute,” she said aloud, and so 
many times that it became the liet-motif of her 
improvisation. Go to the landlord, indeed! 
and she had been doing her utmost to quell 
that gentleman’s disturbed state of mind as 
often as he came to insist upon his rent. She 
would have his rent, she assured him, as soon 
as the vocal business would pick up again. 
But as Madame Castelli improvised and 
verbally belabored the impudent janitor there 
was a very permanent doubt in her mind as 
to the probability of business becoming better. 
All last year, on account of the condition of 
the market, few pupils had sought her studio. 
Singing lessons were a luxury, and the 
dilettantes who constituted the majority of 
Madame’s pupils felt obliged to curtail their 
vocal labors rather than other more physical 
and more pleasurable time-killers. During 
the summer season all had dropped away, 
much against the advice of Madame, who had 
regaled them with her stock proofs that there 
was no season like the summer for the cultiva- 
tion of the voice, just as the other muscles 
were trained best in the hot season. But 
Madame’s talk was not always convincing, 
and so she was obliged to see her birds of 
revenue flee away to shore and mountains 
leaving her to get along as best she could in a 
small way in the kitchenette that led out of 
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her studio, transformed at night by means of a 
pillow-laden couch into a useful, if not elegant, 
sleeping apartment. 

To make it more difficult for the Madame 
to be in excellent humor in her Arctic studio, 
her most important pupil, Miss Caldwell, had 
written that she would come that very day to 
see about resuming the lessons which the de- 
parture of the family from town had obliged 
her to drop. Miss Caldwell was the most 
important pupil of Madame because she took 
three lessons each week. Not that Miss 
Caldwell’s voice was so full of promise as to 
necessitate that. It was a light soprano, so 
positively birdlike as to lead many auditors to 
call her vocal efforts pipings; but then the 
young lady herself, much as her ambitions 
might lead her to long for the day when she 
would be a rival of Melba, was really in no 
danger of ever being compelled even to pipe 
for a living. Caldwell, Senior, was the sole 
owner of the greatest wholesale grocery in 
the city, a position of influence to which he 
had advanced by his own superhuman ability 
for work, and, perhaps, by a luck that was 
proverbial among his associates as “Caldwell 
luck. ” It was plain, therefore, that Madame 
Castelli greatly appreciated the letter which 
conveyed to her the welcome news that her 
star pupil was returning to her that day; and 
it could not be imputed as a crime to her that 
she was provoked at being forced to welcome 
her to such a cheerless studio. 
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Madame Castelli — it was a puzzling cir- 
cumstance that Madame’s husband, whose 
death had obliged her to turn her knowledge 
of vocal gymnasts into a means of getting a 
livelihood — had gone by the name of Jenks. 
If stage artists were allowed a soubriquet why 
not the professors of their art? True, the 
Madame might have reassumed her maiden 
name, but that was Mary Jones, and Jones 
would never do for one who professed to teach 
the real Italian method. And so it came about 
that the widow ran her finger along the names 
in the musical dictionary until she found one 
that appealed to her as particularly euphonic, 
and that name was — Madame Castelli. No 
doubt “Madame Castelli” on a sign-board in 
the window had a more fervent appeal about 
it than plain “Mrs. Jones,” even while it was 
widely known that the widow was courting 
business under cover of a strange nom-de- 
studio. 

Two dozen times had the Madame vented 
her wrath upon the “Irish brute” to the 
accompaniment of Wagnerian thunderings 
when the familiar ring of one long and two 
shorts assured her that Miss Caldwell was 
mounting the stairs, and immediately she put 
on the soft pedal and sought to get herself into 
a more receptive mood by drawing with great 
difficulty a Mendelssohnian thread of melody 
between the keys that would stick because of 
the thick dampness. 

“I knew it was you, dear,” she exclaimed 
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as she opened the door at Miss Caldwell’s tap. 
“And how charming you do look! I am so 
glad to see you! (It was very true.) I don’t 
know what I would have done if you had not 
returned so soon. (More true.) Do tell me 
all that has happened. ” 

Madame had cultivated an effusive man- 
ner of greeting which was not at all objection- 
able to her pupils in general, inasmuch as it 
flattered them that they were individually 
the special care and hope of the studio. The 
effusiveness pleased Miss Caldwell less than 
it pleased the others. In the beginning, the 
familiarity of it, and what appeared to her as 
the latent vulgarity of it all, had been posi- 
tively distasteful to her. She had tolerated it 
because, in spite of her shortcomings, the 
Madame was far superior to many of the more 
famous professors as a teacher. Now famil- 
iarity had made the Madame’s manner a 
matter of course. 

“And I am glad to get back, Madame,” 
said Miss Caldwell. “Vacation has been 
extra long this year; papa was unwell and 
insisted that we remain at the mountains even 
after everybody else had gone. But such a 
day as I' selected for my first call ! Isn’t it 
bitter?” 

“Yes, and this studio is like a barn today,” 
said the Madame. “There’s something 
wrong with the apparatus, I believe. I must 
be severe with the landlord. That vulgar 
Irish janitor would give me no satisfaction.” 
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There was a bitterness concentrated in the 
adjectives used by the Madame that caused 
Miss Caldwell to straighten up instinctively 
as if for combat. She was tempted to talk 
sharply but she mastered herself by nibbling 
at her tongue and seeking to force a smile. 

“ Why so bitter against the Irish, Madame?” 
she said gently. 

“Well, they are a vulgar lot,” said the 
Madame. 

“You should say ‘y ou ’* Madame, and in- 
clude me,” said Miss Caldwell. “Perhaps 
you do not know that papa was born in 
Ireland and is a thorough Irishman yet. And 
he has always taught us to be proud of our 
Irish blood, even though we are American- 
born.” 

Madame Castelli was evidently astonished. 

“You astonish me, Miss Caldwell, ” she said. 
“I didn’t think that one of your wealth — 
well, I am sorry to have said anything so pro- 
voking. But that janitor was terrible. You 
know I have nothing against the Irish at all. 
Where I was brought up in Maine there was a 
feeling among those of our set against them 
but, not having any social intercourse with 
them, I knew very little of them, of course. ” 

There was a superiority in the Madame’s 
attitude which to Miss Caldwell was the 
height of the ridiculous. 

“It might have been better for all con- 
cerned, both Catholics and Protestants,” she 
said, “if you had drunk in common of the 
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milk of human kindness. Do you not think 
so?” 

“Perhaps,” said the Madame drawlingly, 
“but to us, the descendants of the Pilgrims 
(Madame’s ancestors had wandered to Maine 
by way of Newfoundland from the north of 
Ireland in 1847), there was much in your 
Church — pardon me. Miss Caldwell, — that 
prevented us from meeting them on a social 
level.” 

“I have always thought our doctrines — not 
unreasonable,” said Miss Caldwell. “Which 
of them has given you particular pain?” 

The sarcasm of the girl escaped the Madame. 

“Oh, ever so many; but there is one in 
particular. If there is anything wholly un- 
Christian, it’s your Catholic wakes. ” 

Miss Caldwell laughed outright. 

“Forgive me, Madame, if your remark 
strikes me as ridiculous. But I wonder if you 
Protestants ever understand what Catholic 
dogma is. ” 

“But you have those things — those wakes. 
I have heard so much of real scandalous things 
about them — smoking and getting drunk. 
Think of it, over a poor dead body!” 

“You have seen such things, too, of course, ” 
quietly suggested Miss Caldwell. 

“No, I have not seen,” said the Madame, 
“ but I have heard on good authority. ” 

“We have all heard things on good authority 
which turned out to be calumnies, ” said Miss 
Caldwell, “Now, I am a Catholic and think 
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myself fairly versed in the tenets of my 
Church. Your difficulty as to wakes would be 
funny to me, did I not know that you are 
serious and that it is a real difficulty to you 
and to other Protestants. You will believe 
me when I tell you that wakes are not a part of 
Catholic dogma. If I care to do so, when one 
of my relations dies, I may shut him up in a 
room until the moment of the funeral while 
all the family go to bed and sleep soundly. ” 
“Which to me is very sensible,” said the 
Madame, “instead of having the whole town 
come in, carousing by the side of a poor 
corpse. ” 

“And to me our way is the more human,” 
said the girl. “The body that has been the 
living temple of the Holy Ghost deserves our 
respect even when dead. And so we have our 
wakes. We surround the body with candles 
and honor it during the last hours we have 
it with us. It may be simply the relic of old 
customs. But when you consider the number 
of friends who call at the house of mourning 
to say a prayer or two for the departed soul — 
but of course you do not believe in prayers for 
the dead. ” * 

“No, indeed; as a man lives so will he die. 
As the tree falls there it lies. I don’t re- 
member the exact words of Scripture. ” 

“I know,” said Miss Caldwell, “you don’t 
believe in Purgatory. ” 

“Purgatory!” said the Madame scornfully. 
“ Such an idea is preposterous. ” 
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“And the invention of a grasping priest- 
hood,” added Miss Caldwell laughing. “I 
finish your sentence for you. It is the stock- 
in-trade accusation. You do not know how 
presumptuous the denial of Purgatory seems 
to a Catholic. Imagine anyone with all his 
human faults thinking himself ready to go at 
once into the presence of God! It argues 
surely a poor knowledge of the Divine holiness. 
But all this, I suppose, has little to do with 
your original contention. If we do believe in 
Purgatory, if we do believe that the holiest of 
souls may need our prayers on the other side 
of the grave, then we ought to be allowed to say 
such prayers in peace without being deemed for 
doing it — pardon me — ‘vulgar Irish.’ ” 

“But if it were all prayer,” said the Ma- 
dame; “but drinking and smoking! You 
certainly do not try to prove that this is the 
wish of God.” 

“If there are abuses,” said the girl, “the 
Church is not to be blamed for them any more 
than for the other sins of her children. I 
have attended many wakes and funerals and 
never have I seen anything but Christian 
decorum. Surely a man may smoke or a man 
may take a drink and still be a good Christian. 
If there are abuses, and you seem to know 
that there are, then the guilty will answer for 
the scandal. But I am afraid we are argu- 
ing to no purpose. To kill the preconceived 
notions of people against the Church is beyond 
my poor skill.” 
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“Then let us proceed to the lesson,” said 
the Madame, eager to close the discussion. 

“I am afraid that I cannot stay longer,” 
said the girl. 

“You are not offended?” said Madame, 
apologetically. 

“ Not at all, ” said the girl. “ But I simply 
came today to make arrangements for re- 
suming lessons. You can tell that I have a 
bad cold now. ” 

“And if you don’t get an addition to it in 
this cold room I will be much surprised, ” said 
the Madame laughing. “ Next time you come 
I will have heat in the studio. Will it be next 
Thursday?” 

“That will suit me nicely,” said the girl, 
rising to go. 

“And remember me to your dear papa and 
mamma,” said Madame, “and do forgive me 
if I have hurt you. It was not intentional. ” 

“I am not hurt,” said the girl. “I always 
allow for the early notions instilled into people. 
I am glad the question arose. Perhaps I have 
persuaded you that we Irish are not savages, 
and that when we do things which you do not 
understand it is because we have serious 
reasons for our actions. ” 

“You will convert me if you keep on,” said 
the Madame in an attempt to remove any 
resentment which might exist, fearing that 
she had allowed her Protestantism to go too 
f ar# 

“I wish I might,” said the girl. “At any 
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rate I may pray — pray that when you come 
to die there will be someone to say a prayer 
for you, to help you to Heaven. It will be 
very different then. ” 

When the girl had gone Madame Castelli 
returned to her disgruntled state of mind. 
The suavity which had been one of her most 
valuable assets in the matter of holding 
pupils had wofully deserted her in her first 
interview with her star pupil. Why, she 
asked herself, had she allowed religious dis- 
cussions to interfere with business? Miss 
Caldwell would tell her father all about the 
interview and the patriotic Irishman would 
persuade her to seek a new teacher. It was 
surely a bad day’s work for Madame Castelli, 
and the piano groaned again under the leit- 
motif of her discontent. 

But suddenly the woman stopped and 
closed the piano with more firmness than 
gentleness. The chill was getting into her 
bones. She turned the key in the door, pulled 
the couch from its place by the window, drew 
it into the middle of the room, piled the 
pillows upon the piano bench, and, snuggling 
under the heavy blanket, settled down for a 
siesta. 

“Anyway,” she said to herself, “there’s 
no use freezing to death waiting for pupils 
that never come. I was really afraid,” she 
mused aloud as she fell into a doze, “that I 
offended her — my best pupil, too — and so 
refined — and to think she believes all those 
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things — how she flared up — I was a fool — she 
looked real forgiving when she was going — 
and she said she’d pray — she said she would 
pray that I would have someone to pray for 
me to get me to Heaven — pshaw ! — If Heaven 
depends on that I’ll never — never — ” 

The Madame was asleep. 

There was a strange light in the room when 
the Madame became conscious again. As 
her eyes opened she was aroused by a knocking 
at the door, and involuntarily she looked at 
the clock hanging on the wall. It was a few 
minutes after twelve. Surely no one had 
come to call upon her at this unearthly hour, 
she thought; but with no hesitation she rose 
from the couch and hurriedly unlocked the 
door to admit the midnight visitor. 

“You! Miss Caldwell?” she exclaimed, 
doubting her own eyes. “And at this hour. 
You are white. Is there anything wrong? ” 

“Why do you ask me that question?” said 
the girl. “ I have come to see her. ” 

“Who?” 

“Madame Castelli; Madame who was 
murdered.” 

“Murdered!” exclaimed the woman, won- 
dering if Miss Caldwell were out of her mind. 
“Sit down, my dear; don’t you know me? I 
am Madame Castelli. ” 

“Do you think me mad?” asked the girl. 
“What are you doing here? Ah, there is 
Madame at the other side of the piano.” 
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The girl passed quickly to the far side of the 
studio while the eyes of the Madame followed 
her. The Madame tried to shriek but no 
sound would come from her lips. Was she 
herself mad? For there in her own studio, 
beyond the piano, was a casket opened full 
length and displaying amid its cushions none 
but Madame Castelli herself. 

Miss Caldwell knelt upon the floor at the 
side of the casket and bowed her head, her 
lips moving in a prayer that seemed inter- 
minable to the watcher by the door. When 
the act of devotion was ended Miss Caldwell 
gently arose to her feet, and, as if in answer to 
her prayers, the body in the casket opened the 
eyes slowly and smiled at the girl in mourning. 

“ I knew you would come, ” said the woman’s 
voice. “I have waited for you these fifty 
years.” 

“Fifty years!” said the girl. “Impossible; 
do you not remember that I was here only 
yesterday, and that the burglars killed you 
only last night? ” 

“You are mistaken,” said the woman sadly. 
“It was fifty years since; and all that time I 
have waited for you. I have suffered so — the 
pain, the waiting, the expectancy to be made 
ready for Him. But you said you would come ; 
and I waited and watched for you. Thank 
God it is over; thank God that I knew even 
one on earth who would plead to God for my 
poor soul. It is different, so different when 
one comes to meet the holy God. ” 
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The woman ceased speaking, and then 
quenching the candles that stood about the 
casket she trailed her white robes across the 
floor of the studio and disappeared down the 
stairs. 

When Madame awoke in reality it was with 
a scream which brought the piano teacher 
from the floor below. 

“It was nothing, Madafne Ricardo,” she 
said in apology. “I was merely dreaming. 
Some of the studio cooking does not agree 
with me at times. I must have had a terrible 
nightmare. ” 

Madame Ricardo smilingly retired to her 
studio leaving Madame Castelli to try to con- 
nect the threads of her dream. 

“I am sure it was I,” she said as she looked 
at the space beyond the piano. “ It was there 
the very candles stood. I was so old, so 
pained-looking and lonesome until she — she 
prayed for me. And it was after fifty years. 
And I would have been there longer if she had 
not come to pray. Pshaw, here I am acting 
as if I believed it was all true instead of a 
nightmare. And yet, ” she continued after a 
moments’ meditation, “it was very strange. ” 

Madame Castelli thought of little dur- 
ing the following days but the strange ex- 
periences of the uncanny dream. It was a 
haunting thought from which she could not 
escape, try as she might. Finally, in despera- 
tion, she sat at her table-desk and wrote to 
Miss Caldwell. 
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“My dear Girl,” the letter ran, “whether 
or not you are praying for me, I know not, 
but something queer has happened in my life. 
I feel that I am a different woman, that some- 
how the woman who talked so bitterly to you 
the other day is dead and gone. I feel that 
there is much I have never known, and that 
you are the one to teach me the something in 
life which I never suspected was there. I am 
anxiously awaiting my lesson. Will you come 
to me at once?” 

It was early the next morning when Miss 
Caldwell received Madame Castelli’s letter. 
It was as an answer to her prayers. And then 
she remembered that it was All Souls’ Day. 
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Marcella Druce stood in the bow window 
apparently watching all that was taking place 
in the street, but in reality seeing nothing. 
She was busy with her own thoughts, so busy, 
indeed, that the Italian organ-grinder, who 
had interpreted her presence there as an invi- 
tation to him to display his entire stock of 
musical wares, was obliged to depart without 
having impressed her as to the propriety of 
remunerating those who amuse us. But Mar- 
cella was not seeking amusement just at that 
moment. There was a weighty problem before 
her mind, and although it had been solved by 
her that day more times than she could re- 
member it was none the less burdensome and 
imperative for a fresh solution. Occasionally 
a tear strayed from under cover, and stole 
down her cheek, the forerunner of a flood of 
sorrow had she not bitten her lips and asserted 
mastery over herself. 

“What is the matter, Marcella?” said her 
mother when on entering the room she caught 
sight of the girl’s forlorn face. “You have 
been disturbed all day long over something. 
One would think Walter Crane had jilted 
you. Is there any trouble between you two?” 

At the sound of the man’s name Marcella 
winced. 
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“It’s no use,” she said, coming from the 
window and sitting opposite her mother at the 
sewing table. She no longer tried to master 
herself and the tears flowed freely. 

“What on earth is the matter?” said Mrs. 
Druce incisively, putting aside the sewing she 
had just taken up. 

“I’ve been trying to fight it out alone,” 
said the girl. “I’ve tried to settle it right, 
but the more I think of it the more dazed I 
become. I wonder how I can face him.” 

“Then it is about Walter,” said Mrs. Druce 
victoriously. “I thought so. Another quar- 
rel, I suppose?” 

“We have never quarreled,” said Marcella, 
“but I have decided to give him up.” 

“Give him up !” exclaimed the mother; “why 
give him up?” 

“I went to confession last night,” said the 
girl, “to finish the mission. The priest spoke 
so vehemently against mixed marriages the 
night before that I deemed it my duty to tell 
my confessor that I was engaged to a Protes- 
tant. I had never given it much thought 
before, but he put before me the dangers and 
evils of such a marriage so strongly and vividly 
that he made me think myself the most 
wretched mortal for daring even to entertain 
such a thought. It has driven me aljnost to 
despair to think of giving him up, and yet, 
my soul — oh, mother, it is terrible.” 

“Marcella, you are silly, worse, you are 
crazy!” exclaimed .Mrs. Druce, when she re- 
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covered from the shock of the girl’s words. 
“That’s the way with all you girls at missions. 
You get all nerved up and think that every 
word the priest says is meant for yourselves. 
You can’t think of giving up the man you are 
engaged to marry. What will people say? 
That he threw you aside because you are a 
poor girl, and so on. Oh, I know. I’ve had a 
little experience in life.” 

“But, mother,” said Marcella, “it’s a ques- 
tion of sin, if I believe I am doing wrong in 
marrying one outside the Faith.” 

“How many do it, you silly girl,” said the 
mother. “You can get a dispensation to 
make it all right and proper. Even the 
Church allows that.” 

“I know,” said Marcella, “and that is 
what I said to Father Joyce when he remon- 
strated with me. He said the Church allowed 
that unwillingly and only to avert greater 
evils. Oh, I can’t explain it all now, my 
mind is too unsettled, but he convinced me 
that dispensation or no dispensation I was 
wrong to entertain the thought of marrying 
a man who in reality has no religion at all.” 

“And so you are going to sacrifice your 
chance in life,” said Mrs. Druce with the 
touch of a sneer in her voice. “Walter Crane 
is wealthy. In a few years he will have all the 
money of the Cranes. He loves you and is 
willing to make you mistress of all he pos- 
sesses, and now, when your marriage was 
agreed upon and I have been looking eagerly 
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to a release from all this poverty and hard 
work for both of us, you go and spoil it all for 
a little religious scruple.” 

“I wish I could think it a scruple, mother,” 
said Marcella, “but I am sure it is not.” 

She was calm now, knowing that it was 
necessary to be so in dealing with such argu- 
ments as her mother advanced. 

“You are an ungrateful daughter,” said 
Mrs. Druce, delivering herself over to an un- 
checked grief. “Ungrateful, after all I have 
done. Why, I have been a slave since your 
father died, sewing early and late to give you 
an education and to make a lady out of you, 
and now, now, to think that it is all in vain.” 

Marcella answered nothing, for she knew 
how useless her words would be. She felt the 
breach widening between them, and it was a 
relief to be summoned to the door by the 
ringing of the bell. 

As she caught sight of the caller through 
the glass she gave a start and was tempted to 
turn back, and bid her mother answer the 
bell. But it was too late. The caller had seen 
her. It was Walter Crane. 

“Well, well, Marcella,” he said in his effu- 
sive manner, “how surprised you do look.” 

“I thought you were in New York,” she 
said, unable to hide the tremor in her voice. 

“I came back to Boston this morning,” he 
said. “I finished that little business sooner 
than I expected. I’ve got the machine out- 
side. Wrap up and come out for a spin.” 
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“I’m afraid — I can’t,” she said. 

He noticed the nervousness of her manner 
as something foreign to her disposition and it 
alarmed him. 

“Why, Marcella, what is the trouble?” he 
asked as she closed the door leading to the 
room where her mother, unconscious even of 
the ringing of the bell, was grieving sorely over 
the rank ingratitude of her daughter. 

“I suppose,” said Marcella, hesitatingly, 
“I suppose I must say it now. I can’t marry 
you.” 

“Can’t — what?” he exclaimed, wondering 
if he had heard her rightly. “You can’t marry 
me?” he continued when he recovered himself 
and he saw that she made no effort to explain 
her words. “Why can’t you marry me? Are 
we not engaged?” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, “but all this change 
of mind has come within the last few days — 
practically today. It’s about religion.” 

“Religion!” he exclaimed, almost incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, I have been to confession. Oh, you 
cannot understand that! But listen to me. 
Let me explain my position before you begin 
to argue.” 

In as few words as possible she told him all 
that had occurred in her soul to bring about 
the change in their relations. Quietly as she 
spoke, her words were eloquent, full of the 
fervor of a soul that dares do right in spite of 
every obstacle and every pain, and they re- 
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ceived an added poignancy when broken by 
the occasional sob that must come as she 
realized that every word was crucifying her 
love and his. 

To him it was the strangest kind of talk. 
He could scarcely follow the line of argument, 
so unreal did it seem to him, so foreign to all 
that had ever come before his mind. 

“You don’t mean that, Marcella,” he said. 
“You are nervous. Do come and get away 
from your piano and your pupils. The good 
air will set you right with the world again.” 

“Don’t make it harder for me,” she said. 
“It has tom the heart from me already. But 
I never knew how wrong I had been. I could 
bear anything. I could go out and brave the 
world, slave for you, die for you if need be, 
but I can’t go against God even for you.” 

“Marcella!” 

He held out his arms to her, but she drew 
away and closed her eyes as if to put away an 
overpowering temptation. 

“Please go,” she entreated, “please go.” 

“I will not go,” he said decisively. “You 
have been listening to those priests. I al- 
ways thought them heartless bigots. Now I 
know.” 

“Stop!” she exclaimed, “you shall not say 
such things here. They are men of God. 
Why should they oppose our happiness were 
it not that they know from long experience 
the terrible evil of difference in religion be- 
tween husband and wife.” 
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“But I do not oppose your religion,” he 
said. “I am willing to do anything, accede to 
any demands your Church may make. I prom- 
ise not to interfere with your religion. Why, 
your Church asks no more. My friend Hurd 
was married a week ago to a Catholic and no 
objection was made as long as he signed the 
necessary promises.” 

“ But my Church is opposed,” she said. “ If 
she allows certain things to some for grave 
reasons, it does not lessen my obligation.” 

“You want me to become a Catholic?” he 
said, almost sneeringly. “I can’t do that. 
There’s no religion in me, never was, and I 
won’t be a hypocrite and promise to do what 
I know I wouldn’t live up to. There are a 
thousand reasons against my taking such a 
step, business reasons among others.” 

“I do not ask you to become a Catholic,” 
she said. “It would be wrong for you do to so 
simply for the sake of marriage, unless you 
were convinced of the truth. If you wished 
to study — ” 

“I’ll do no studying,” he said. “Marcella, I 
love you. I’m willing to give you all I have, 
make you a queen of society, make you the 
happiest woman on the face of this earth. 
That is how I love you. If you choose to 
leave me and go blindly after those priests 
who are seeking to wreck your happiness and 
mine, very well. It is between them and 
me.” 

She saw that he was angry as he opened the 
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door to depart. But the glint of determina- 
tion did not leave her eyes. 

“It is between you and God,” she said. 

She waited until she heard the great red 
car whirl off into the distance and then sink- 
ing on the stairs she let the sobs come un- 
checked. It was a relief, however, to feel that 
he was no longer there to tempt her. It was 
not the wealth or the social position he. could 
give her that made the sacrifice almost un- 
bearable to her. These inducements, great as 
they were, were insignificant when compared 
with the great love she bore him and which she 
knew to be reciprocated in a like degree. Oh, 
that he, too, was poor as herself. It might 
have made things different. Instead of being 
blinded by the pride of birth and satiated with 
a wealth he was fearful of losing, he might have 
been led by his great love to a consideration 
of the religion whose charms he had admitted 
many a time, though professing no inclination 
to submit to the dogmas of any body of faith. 

The days passed and Walter Crane made 
no attempt to see the girl who had rejected 
him. After the first outburst of grief Marcella 
accepted the situation philosophically. It was 
all over and gone with Walter Crane, and the 
castles of air which she and her mother had 
built came crashing down in ruins about them. 

“You are a wicked, headstrong girl,” said 
Mrs. Druce, one day when Marcella had come 
in bedraggled from the terrific rain storm 
through which she had made her way from 
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house to house in giving her music lessons. 
“There you are,” she continued, “worn out 
from work, and I am worn out, trying to 
make ends meet when you might be rolling in 
wealth.” 

“And a bad conscience. No, mother, please 
don’t speak of that affair any more. If I can 
bear it, certainly you can.” 

“Well, I suppose I must. It’s too late now 
to remedy matters. Walter Crane has gone 
away.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Marcella. 

“Yes, gone to Europe. Mrs. Hersey just 
told me when she came to be fitted. And 
what’s worse, people think he went away to 
get rid of you. Mrs. Hersey asked me if you 
were going to bring a suit against him for 
breach of promise.” 

“The meddlers!” exclaimed Marcella. 

“Well, it’s common talk,” said Mrs. Druce. 
“It’s the natural conclusion anyway. Do 
you suppose anybody with sense will think 
that you, a poor music teacher, were foolish 
enough to give up a handsome, rich young 
man like him?” 

“People may think as they wish,” said Mar- 
cella. “If he does not see fit to gratify their 
curiosity with the real reason it is not for me 
to do so.” 

Nor had Walter seen fit to gratify any- 
body’s curiosity, solely because he believed it 
nobody’s business. He was hurt that he had 
been rejected, chagrined because he could not 
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grasp the real reason as she had put it. It 
was preposterous to think of religion separa- 
ting them. He had not deemed religion a 
barrier to their union; why, then, should she 
scruple because of his religion? His religion! 
He smiled unconsciously as he thought of his 
religion. “Thank Heaven, I have not had 
to bother much with such things,” he said to 
himself as he stood on the deck of the Europe- 
bound vessel, looking out indifferently on the 
sunlit sea. “Just because people can’t wor- 
ship in the same way, immediately there’s a 
cause of war between them.” 

It seemed like a dream to the man, his love 
for Marcella, their engagement, the marriage 
almost accomplished, and then the cup of 
bliss dashed from their lips by the hand of a 
meddling priest. It was a dream, it must be 
so. Marcella could not persevere in such a 
course. He knew she loved him, loved him as 
he loved her, devotedly, solely. He had al- 
lowed his pride to run away with him. He 
had scorned to entreat her to reconsider her 
words. He would punish her, make her write 
to him and say it was all a horrible mistake. 
But she had not written, and here he was 
dashing across the Atlantic. 

“Thinking out some poetry. Crane?” said 
a voice at his elbow. 

“Oh, hello, Wilson,” said Walter, turning 
to grasp the other’s hand. “I didn’t know 
you were aboard. As to poetry, you know 
how it appeals to me. To use an old joke, I 
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was figuring out how many millions I could 
make by putting all this water into the stock 
market.” 

“Well, well, always stocks and money. I 
bet you’re on a business trip now, though I 
said to Betty when I first spied you, ‘There’s 
Crane off on a good vacation and he needs it. 
He looks broken-hearted.’ You do, honestly.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Wilson. You New Yorkers 
expect a man to look always as if he were hav- 
ing a handsome time. Can’t a man be serious 
sometimes? You used to be the limit of seri- 
ousness at Harvard.” 

“Which proves how really young and unso- 
phiscated I could be in those days. But say, is 
it really true what Betty says? ” 

“I don’t know. That depends on Betty’s 
powers of imagination. Which is — ?” 

“That once you were engaged and now you 
are not. She read it in some of the Boston 
papers. Her story runs something like this: 
Poor young musician, beautiful of course; rich 
young man; engaged; family threatens to cut 
said young man; engagement broken; broken 
hearts. So you see your secret is out.” 

“Yes, the papers have a knack of reading 
hearts, with columns of advice as to the proper 
way of mending them when broken. . But in 
justice to Miss Druce I must say that the 
papers are wrong. Miss Druce broke our en- 
gagement because of religious differences. 
She is an ardent Catholic and her Church 
does not favor marriages with non-Catholics.” 
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It hurt Crane to proffer the explanation, 
but he felt it was necessary to do so in order 
to do justice to Marcella. 

“Well, those Catholics beat me,” said Wil- 
son. “That is if they’re real Catholics. I 
used to know a little girl in Boston, Thomp- 
son's sister — you remember Thompson who 
played halfback? Thompson and I were 
chummy, and I thought I was solid with his 
sister, but as soon as she found out I was a 
‘left hander,’ as Thompson called me, I was 
told plainly there was no use in t hinkin g of 
matrimony in that family — and old Thomp- 
son knew how much I was rated at, too. Now 
she’s married to a half -starved doctor. That’s 
the way it will be with yours — marry and set- 
tle down with some cheap Irishman who 
knows how to say his rosary.” 

“That will do,” said Crane. “It’s too seri- 
ous to joke about.” 

“Say, but it must be awful to let religion 
get such a grip on you,” said Wilson. “It’s 
beyond me how people can give up all the 
goods of the world for some pet theory of 
religion. Now, I think my sister Betty is 
more sensible. Betty’s going to be married in 
the fall to that Japanese count we entertained 
last winter. To show how liberal she is, 
she’s getting ready to embrace the Japanese 
religion, whatever that is. That’s what I call 
horse sense and American progressiveness. 
We’re getting beyond the slavery of religious 
forms. Now that girl of yours would refuse 
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the King of England just because he isn’t a 
supporter of the Pope. Religion must have 
an awful hold on her. But say. Crane, I 
want to introduce you tonight to Cousin Sally 
Adams. You’ll like her. She’s a Christian 
Scientist now, but willing to adopt Buddhism 
for an Oriental like Betty’s. So long.” 

“Willing to adopt Buddhism,” replied Crane 
to himself. “Like Betty’s.” Religion didn’t 
amount to much, according to Wilson. He 
was right, thought Crane. Religion should 
not stand in the way of happiness. There 
was no use in making life miserable just be- 
cause of some peculiarity in dogma. Why 
couldn’t Marcella be as Betty Wilson or Sally 
Adams, ready to discount religon for the sake 
of love and happiness? And yet, he asked 
himself, did Betty Wilson love her count as 
much as Marcella loved him? It was prepos- 
terous to think so, yet why should Marcella 
be unwilling to do for him what Betty was 
doing for her future husband without the 
slightest compulsion? What was there in 
Marcella’s religion that held her so enthralled, 
that fascinated her and made her value, her 
conscience above wealth and position and the 
man she loved? What was the secret of that 
faith which drove all worldly happiness from 
her and yet left her contented with her lot? 

He recalled the day she had dismissed him. 
It had been a martyrdom for the girl, a mar- 
tyrdom as real as any of fire and sword, and 
yet she had courted it unflinchingly. He 
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himself had no religion. It had been the 
boast of his father that he allowed his son to 
grow to manhood without burdening him 
with any formula of faith. If he wished to 
join a Church when he became a man he 
would be free to do so. But Walter had joined 
no Church. Religion was not necessary for 
business, it was rather an incumbrance at 
times. But now it seemed very different as 
viewed in the light from the tear-filled eyes of 
a girl, poor in the goods of the world, who 
sacrificed what many would sell their souls 
for, simply for the sake of a principle of re- 
ligious belief. 

“By George!” he said half aloud, “there’s 
something in it and I’m going to find out 
what it is.” 

It may have been an imagination of Crane’s, 
but somehow the sea suddenly became calm 
and the light in the west took on a softer 
glow than he had ever seen before. 

Three months later Walter Crane’s ma- 
chine stopped before the Druce door. Mar- 
cella, who was letting out a pupil at that 
moment, drew back at sight of the familiar 
car, and was about to shut the door when 
Walter jumped from the machine and ran to- 
ward her. 

“Just a moment,” he said, running up the 
steps. “Don’t shut the door. Let me shut 
it.” 

He shut the door and stood facing her. 
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“You are not very glad to see me,” he said, 
“or perhaps you think I am still in Europe.” 

“I knew you were home,” she said. “One 
of my pupils told me you came this morning. 
But why did you come here? I have almost 
succeeded in steeling myself to your absence.” 

“Why have I come?” he said. “You know 
why I have come, and yet you do not know. 
Perhaps I should have cabled to you, but I 
thought it better to wait and tell you here in 
this house where your rejection sent me in 
quest of another bride.” 

“And you came here to tell me this?” she 
flashed indignantly. 

“Let me finish,” he said. “The bride I 
speak of is the Church, Marcella. I am a 
Catholic.” 

“What!” she exclaimed, falling back against 
the balustrade. 

“No less,” he said, “and you are the cause 
of it. It would take too long to tell you all 
now. I did not become a Catholic for you. 
No, I was angry when you rejected me. And 
then something asked me. Why did you do 
so? Why sacrifice all you held dear? — for I 
knew you loved me. For religion? I could 
not understand, since religion meant nothing 
to me. But, I said, I will see what that love 
is which puts human love in a second place. 
I worked hard to find it out. It was like test- 
ing the strength of a new company, like assay- 
ing the product of a new mine. And I found 
out. I went to Rome. I studied the Church 
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and her history there. I prayed — I who had 
never prayed before. And here I am, a child 
of Holy Church.” 

“Thank God!” said Marcella fervently. 
“He has answered my prayer.” 

“Thank God,” he repeated, “God and you. 
It was you who sent me on that pilgrimage, 
the pilgrimage which led me to the Holy Grail 
itself. And now, if you are willing, we’ll take 
that spin you refused a few months ago. I 
have much to say to my lady fair.” 
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I am sure that poor December must have 
been deeply humiliated that year. She had 
ever been used to a royal robe, sweeping ma- 
jestically after her as she made her grand 
stage entrance, but that year there was not a 
bit of illusion about her; she was just a plain, 
frigid society dame, with a bedraggled gown 
trailing through the bleak skies and over the 
barren fields, with only a few patches of snow 
to intensify the poverty of her regal accoutre- 
ments. Even the sun hid his head, and re- 
fused to entertain such common beggary, and 
no one could blame him. So December was 
forced to entertain herself, and it was evident 
that she had a poor time of it, indeed. And 
yet, to give the unfortunate wanderer her due, 
her tear-dimmed eyes and faded purple man- 
aged to reflect upon the world a little of the 
vanished glory from out the memories of her 
regal reign in other times. She had no present 
splendor, but auld acquaintance is not forgot 
on account of a sudden attack of poverty and 
threadbare raiment; so royal December was 
forgiven her unfortunate first appearance, in 
the hope that she would redeem herself before 
long and prove her claim to the fame of 
being the most lavish, the jolliest queen of 
the year. 
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So at least thought the little girl who looked 
out upon the winter morning through the bare 
spots of the frost-covered window pane in one 
of the rooms of a long tenement block, as be- 
draggled in appearance as December herself. 
Marginal Street had been famous once — but 
that is ancient history, and there’s little use 
in raking up anybody’s past. An occasional 
brass knocker upon an out of the way door, a 
flight of stone steps that must have put forth 
a claim to magnificence in their day, were 
now but a hollow mockery of the times when 
dainty feet tripped over the stones, and dainty 
fingers played their Sesame upon the knockers 
which even the hand of a giant now could 
hardly pry out of their rheumatic rust. Mar- 
ginal Street had gone the way which is the 
road of all real estate sooner or later, and was 
obliged to be satisfied with entertaining the 
world’s poor relations. 

In one of these relics of departed splendor, 
now converted into a tenement house, lived 
the little girl who could not bring herself to 
think unkindly of the fiasco made by Decem- 
ber on the occasion of her annual debut. It 
was not a question to the little girl’s mind of 
scenery and frost effects. The voice of May 
and the breath of June would have given 
them precedence of December were it merely a 
matter of corporal accomplishments; but both 
of these young princesses were poor bodies 
enough by the side of her that wore upon her 
brow even the glory of the Star of Bethlehem. 
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December was Christmas, and Christmas was 
even an angel from Heaven itself. 

And so the little girl laughed against the 
pane, laughed still again, and more merrily, 
when she saw the first silvery breath frozen 
into the queerest shapes of trees and flowers 
upon the glass. There was but one set of 
words to fit the harmony of that laugh — 
Christmas is coming. Christmas is coming! 
It was joy great enough to possess entirely 
the soul of the little girl, even to the exclusion 
of the hideous crutch now standing in the 
comer of the room, a part of her existence 
from that day five years before when as a 
child of four she had fallen and become the 
victim of spinal trouble. 

“You’re always giggling,” said the elder 
sister, who was busy washing the breakfast 
dishes. 

“It ain’t giggling,” said the little girl; “it’s 
just the laugh bubbling over.” 

“Well, I can’t see what you have to laugh 
at this miserable morning,” said the elder sis- 
ter, venting her ill will by breaking one of the 
unsuspecting saucers. “Seems to me you can 
find a laugh in anything.” 

“Everyone has lots of laughs in them,” said 
the little girl, “and there’s lots of fun chasing 
them out. When they get out of you they 
make just the loveliest pictures. See that 
tree on the frost; there’s ten laughs in that. 
You can make anything at all if you just keep 
on laughing long enough.” 
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But the big sister did not venture to try 
her luck at the magical laughter. She fin- 
ished the dishes and went into the next room 
to make the beds. 

The little girl, however, did not suffer such 
cold treatment to affect her good spirits, and 
she went on manufacturing the beautiful pic- 
tures by means of the laughs that bubbled 
over. By and by she heard the door slam- 
ming after the big sister who had hurried out 
of the house to be in time for work at the 
great department store down town. The lit- 
tle girl was left alone. 

“Dear, dear,” she said, forgetting to chase 
out any more laughs in the sudden loneliness 
that settled down upon her, “and she never 
said goodby to me. Guess she’s tired work- 
ing; and mother must be tired, too. O Santa 
when you come at Christmas, there’s lots of 
things I want for myself, but you can keep 
’em all, every one, if you only bring lots of 
money so that mother and sister won’t have 
to work so hard.” 

The little girl was accustomed to talk aloud 
to herself so as to keep from being lonesome 
when left alone all day. And, indeed, the day 
was long when they were away. Her mother 
had left the house at seven that morning, as 
she did every day, going out to do the wash- 
ing and scrubbing that brought in the few 
dollars which helped to support the house. 

And so the little girl sat all alone by her 
fireside, or rather by her frosted window pane, 
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like a new Cinderella waiting in vain for the 
fairy godmother who never came. She wasn’t 
a bit disappointed, however, at the non-arrival 
of coaches and other such things which grow 
in fairyland. Whether fairy godmothers came 
or went made no difference to her since Santa 
Clause was sure to come, and, bless your heart ! 
that same old gentleman was worth a dozen 
fairies. She had never met any fairies except 
in picture books, so that their existence was 
rather nebulous, but old Santa had been com- 
ing to her stocking every year as long as she 
could remember. Even though she had not 
seen him, she knew that he must have been 
there, since he had left his presents for her; 
and that was proof enough to any little girl 
of the existence of the old man with the long 
beard who rode in a sleigh which reindeer 
pulled. 

For the hundreth time that day the little 
girl had repeated her plea to Santa to bring 
lots and lots of money at Christmas, when she 
heard a pounding upon the wall right over 
near the stove, at the exact spot in the chim- 
ney where it was said the old traveler was 
accustomed to make his entrance when little 
children were fast asleep. The heart of the 
little girl bounded with excitement. Could it 
be that Santa was coming for his orders al- 
ready? And then she began to be frightened 
just a little bit. What if he brought the rein- 
deer with him? She was afraid of reindeer. 
She liked cats, and especially kittens, but rein- 
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deer must be almost as big as cows and horses, 
and there wasn’t much room in the kitchen 
for them. Perhaps Santa would leave them 
an the top of the house and come down the 
chimney all alone. She hoped he would. But 
there, too, the stove was in the way. A man 
couldn’t possibly come through the little cov- 
ers of the stove. Besides, it was awfully hot! 
Dear, dear, what a predicament for a little 
girl to be in. If he couldn’t get in he would 
go away, and she would not be able to give 
him the order for all the things that she had 
been planning to ask of him for such a long 
time. 

Hush! There was the pounding again! 
And this time it was followed by a moan. 
There now, she knew what had happened. 
Santa had hurt himself, just as sure as you 
are alive. He must be in the next tenement. 
It couldn’t be any one else, for the family that 
used to live there had moved out the week 
before, and she had not heard that any one 
had come to live there since. 

The little girl took her crutch from the cor- - 
ner and hobbled out into the long dismal hall- 
way, bound on her errand of mercy to the 
afflicted Santa. She wasn’t afraid now, for 
she thought only of the sufferings of the old 
benefactor of long standing; and so, not wait- 
ing even to knock, she pushed open the door 
of the tenement, and entered the room from 
which had come the sounds of distress. 

“ ’Deed, it is Santy,” she said half aloud, as 
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she caught sight of an old man with a long 
white beard. He was lying upon a cot bed in 
the corner of the room right next to the wall of 
her own tenement. 

The old man turned his eyes toward her as 
he heard the door open. He made an effort 
to rise but fell back again, evidently powerless. 

“Get me a drink, little one,” he said, in a 
voice scarcely above a whisper. 

The little girl hobbled over to the sink, the 
thud of the crutch waking the echoes of the 
big room. It was an effort to reach the water 
faucet, but she succeeded in filling a dilapi- 
dated tin dipper which she found there and hob- 
bled back with it to the man upon the cot. 
He took it eagerly and did not let it from his 
mouth until he had drained it of every drop. 

“My sakes! but you must be dry, Santy,” 
said the little girl in amazement. 

“I was — awfully,” said the old man. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” she continued. 

“I ain’t hurt,” said the old man, “but I’m 
awfully sick. I moved in here a few days 
ago. I got a bad cold outdoors, and I can’t 
move.” 

“Where did you leave the reindeer?” asked 
the little girl. 

“The reindeer?” said the' old man won- 
deringly. 

“Why, yes. I thought Santy always 
brought his reindeer.” 

The old man laughed in spite of his pains. 

“Oh,” he said, “the reindeer, yes. You see 
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there’s no snow on the roofs and so I just had 
to walk my rounds.” 

“You poor man, that’s just how you caught 
your cold. And you haven’t got your fur 
coat either.” 

“ No. You see I have to wait till Christmas 
for that.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the little girl, “you’re just 
coming around for your orders now.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said the old man in all 
seriousness. 

The little girl was silent for a while, at a 
loss for a new topic of conversation. 

“Perhaps you would like to have a cup of 
tea,” she said at last. “I can make a fire, 
you know. I have to keep our fire going all 
day, and get my own dinner. I can make 
beautiful tea.” 

“Do, little one, and God bless you.” 

There were tears in the eyes of the old man 
as he heard the hobbling of the crutch and 
saw the little cripple building the fire and get- 
ting the tea ready for him. It was like travel- 
ing under false colors, he said to himself, this 
passing himself off for old Santa Claus, but 
at most it was an innocent deception. It had 
brought a joy to the heart of the little girl, 
and it would be cruel to destroy her illusions. 

“You make lovely tea, indeed,” he said as 
he took the first swallow, “and you are a good 
little girl to be so kind to an old — an old Santa 
Claus.” 

“Well, you were always good to me,” said 
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the little girl. “ ’Member that doll with the 
kinky black hair you left last year? and the 
picture book with all the fairies the year be- 
fore? and all the candy both times? The 
candy’s all gone, but Mabel — that’s the doll’s 
name — is just as good as ever, and her hair is 
just as kinky as ever. I’ll bring her in to see 
you — want to see her?” 

“Sure, very much,” said the old man. 

The crutch hobbled out of the room, and 
was back again in a moment with the kinky- 
haired Mabel. 

“There she is,” said the little girl proudly. 
“Ain’t she just the loveliest doll you ever saw?” 

“Perfectly lovely,” said the old man. 

“And you ’member I wrote to you last 
week, and told you to bring me a sister for 
Mabel — one with gold hair, like the fairies. 
Do you suppose — did you find one with gold 
hair?” 

“I’ll bring it to you all right,” said the old 
man. “I have just the loveliest one in my 
eye, and she’ll be even more beautiful than 
Mabel!” 

“Goody!” exclaimed the little girl. “Only 
— well, I wanted her awfully bad — I was going 
to call her Matilda — but you see — well, I’m 
willing to let her wait for another Christmas, 
if you’ll bring a million dollars instead. 
Mother and sister work so hard I thought if 
you would bring a million dollars, so as they 
wouldn’t have to work at all, I’d rather have 
it than Matilda,” 
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“Only a million?” said the old man smiling. 

“Well, I thought a million would be enough, 
but you can bring two millions if you have 
any to spare, one for mother and one for 
sister.” 

“Well,” said the old man, smothering a 
laugh, “I’ll try; only you see the times are 
hard and I haven’t many millions just at 
present.” 

The little girl was rather surprised at Santa’s 
confession of poverty, but she had heard her 
mother say that the times were very hard, 
and that even the rich people had to make 
sacrifices. 

“I hope you won’t be sick and poor very 
long.” said the little girl. 

“Oh, I’ll be all right in aTday or two,” said 
the old man. “I must go back to work, you 
know. You had better go to your home now, 
little one; it’s cold here, and you mustn’t be 
sick like me. There wouldn’t be any one then 
to take care of Mabel, and Matilda when she 
comes. 

“Oh, I never get sick,” said the little girl. 
“I’d rather stay here and take care of you. 
You don’t want me to send for a priest for you, 
do you?” 

“A priest?” said the old man. 

“Yes, people here has priests when they’re 
sick. The priest comes to see me sometimes 
to hear my confession. Did you ever go to 
confession? ” 

“Confession?” said the old man, “why 
I—” 
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“Oh, I forgot,” said the little girl. “You 
don’t have to go to confession in Heaven; and 
that’s where you live, isn’t it? But down 
here we have to go. You see we do lots of 
things that are bad here. I get cross with 
Mabel sometimes, and when I say my pray- 
ers sometimes I’m thinking of Matilda and all 
the things I want you to bring me, — oh, and 
lots of other sins like that. Heaven must be 
a beautiful place, isn’t it?” 

“Yes — very lovely,” said the old man, hes- 
itatingly. 

“I’d love to see it,” said the little girl. 
“Ain’t the Blessed Virgin just too sweet for 
anything?” 

“She is,” said the old man. 

“And the little Jesus, too? You know I 
saw them all in church once, before I hurt 
myself. I can’t go there any more, you see I 
can’t get down the stairs. I wish you would 
give me a ride some day. They’d let me peek 
into Heaven if I was with an old saint like you, 
don’t you think so?” 

“I think they would let you right in,” said 
the old man. He tried to smile at the queer 
notions of the innocent child, but somehow the 
smile became a streak of pain upon the griz- 
zled cheeks. 

“Don’t stay any more, little girl,” he said 
after a while. 

“But I’d just as soon,” she said. 

“But you see — you know I have a lot of 
things to think about — lots of things about 
Christmas.” 
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“Oh,” said the little girl, “I didn’t mean to 
be in the way. If you want to see me again, 
just rap at the wall the same as you did before. 
Goodby, Santy.” 

“Goodby, little one. But wait — won’t you 
give old Santy a kiss before you go?” 

“Sure,” said the little girl. She hobbled 
back to the old man, and kissed him eagerly. 

“There,” he said, “that’s worth the two 
millions.” 

The little girl returned to her own tenement, 
and sat again by the window, blowing forth 
new laughs, yet stopping again and again to 
try to explain all the wonderful things which 
had come into her life so suddenly. What a 
happy child she was, indeed, to have seen 
Santy himself face to face, and to have had 
the honor of making a cup of tea for him! 
She left the window and went to sit by the 
wall, fearing that she might miss a fresh sum- 
mons to his royal chamber, but beyond the 
occasional cough and moan which drew from 
her little heart all its wealth of sympathy 
there was no sound from the wonderful old 
man who knew where such beautiful dolls, 
even more beautiful than Mabel, grew in 
abundance. And so all the day long the little 
girl thought the most wonderful thoughts. 

Meanwhile the old man, left to himself after 
the visitation of the little girl was busy, too, 
with his thoughts. There were sweet thoughts 
and bitter ones. The face of the child had 
come like a flash of light into his soul, illu- 
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mining for his eyes that had been blinded 
so long its innermost and darkest recesses. 
“They’d let me peek in if I was with an old 
saint like you.” The words of the little girl 
resounded in his ears as if to mock the mem- 
ories of his past life. There had been a time, 
centuries ago it seemed, when religion meant 
something to him; when priests and confes- 
sion, and Church and Heaven meant to him 
as much as they meant now to the little girl 
who had hobbled about his cot to do for him 
the charity of Christ. But all those things 
were of the far away past. The world had 
claimed him long ago. He had been wealthy 
once, and a pillar of society. Then in an un- 
fortunate moment had come disgrace. He 
had given himself over to dissipation to deaden 
the memory of it, and he had succeeded only 
too well. Life had been wrecked ages ago, 
and the old days of love, of religion, of place 
in the world were but the shreds of things 
that once had been. “Old saint!” he said to 
himself, half aloud, “old saint!” till the repe- 
tition of the words became as the taunt of all 
the demons he had served so long and so well. 
How they rose before him! all the years of 
forgetfulness of God, every one of them with 
a list of crimes which appalled him when he 
viewed them face to face. But he did not 
shrink from the horror of them. Slowly he 
piled them up one by one, and then as if 
struck to the earth by the awfulness of the 
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vision, he buried his face in the tattered bed- 
clothes and wept bitterly. 

On Christmas Eve the old man, newly dis- 
missed from the hospital, tucked the golden- 
haired Matilda under his arm and made his 
way through the crowded streets to the bat- 
tered tenement which had been for him the 
place of the fountain of a new life. 

“Is the little one in bed yet?” he said to 
the big sister who opened the door at his 
knock. “Old Santa — ” 

But he stopped as one who had been made 
dumb; for through the open door of the bed- 
room adjoining the kitchen, he saw the face 
of the little girl wonderfully white against the 
couch of death amid the glimmer of the waxen 
candles. 

“Won’t you come in? said the big sister. 
“She died this morning. She caught cold 
somehow, and pneumonia set in.” 

The old man slowly made his way into the 
death chamber, where a few of the neighbors 
were keeping the sad vigil. But he saw them 
not; his eyes were only for the child who had 
been unto him even as an angel of the Lord. 
Tenderly he untied the string of the package 
he had brought, and taking from its box the 
long awaited Matilda of the golden hair, he 
placed the gift of his love upon the breast of 
the little girl and clasped the little cold hands 
about it. 

“Little angel of God,” he said, and then he 
knelt by her side in prayer. 
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And so this is the story of the little' girl. I 
have called her a little girl, and yet, perhaps 
she was not a little girl at all, but, just as 
Santa said, an angel whom God had loaned to 
the world. 
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Rafter was in a very bad humor. A much- 
abused hand organ had disturbed his siesta 
and, as if to add insult to injury, had continued 
its murderous machinations despite his en- 
treaties to be left in peace. He was in the 
attitude of magniloquent gesticulation when 
the door suddenly opened to admit a visitor. 

“Go down and kill him, old man,” said the 
newcomer, laughing at the plight of his friend. 

Rafter turned, amazed at the intrusion. 

“Well, well, Peters,” he cried, forgetting all 
about the harmonies that still floated persis- 
tently from the street below. “Is it you, 
really you?” 

So physical was the welcome that Peters 
wondered if Rafter had mistaken him for the 
Italian organ-grinder. 

“Is it I?” exclaimed Peters. “Have you 
the idea that you are clutching at my ghost 
instead of breaking my arm?” 

“Sit down,” said Rafter, “your hat — well, 
why shouldn’t I have doubt as to the reality of 
this vision. Here I have been practising over 
two years, and you never came near my office. 
And as to letters, I always fancied that you 
were the sleepless secretary of some great trust, 
so concise were your answers to my verbose 
epistles.” 
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“Well, Raf, you know I was never very 
eloquent with either voice or pen, but — well, 
I’m mighty glad to see you. It’s been a long 
time since college days — these eight years. 
You’ve done well, though.” 

“Extremely well, Peters. The ordinary 
doctor, they tell me, has hard work to make 
ends meet the first few years, but with the 
exception of my first year, I may say that my 
nets have been cast in pleasant and fertile 
waters. No need to ask of your success, 
Peters. The papers keep tabs on you. Why, 
I read something yesterday saying that you 
are the most finished organist in the country.” 

“Well, I suppose I can’t deny it, since the 
papers have it so. However, the papers are 
right for once. I am certainly the most 
finished organist in the country. I have 
finished.” 

“Finished? You are going abroad, I sup- 
pose. All you fellows do sooner or later.” 

“No, you misunderstand. I have finished 
my musical career forever. I am going — hor- 
ror of horrors! — to the Trappist monastery.” 

Rafter jumped from his chair. “Trappist !” 
he exclaimed, with a look of astonishment. 
“Horrors in reality! You are not serious, 
boy? What have you done or what has any- 
body done to you to drive you to such a jail?” 

Peters laughed. 

“Well, what a ridiculous speech,” he said. 
“Have you that silly idea that all men who 
leave the world have committed a great crime 
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and are looking for obscurity to atone for it, 
or that unrequited love furnishes the vocations 
for monasteries and convents? Shame on 
you, Rafter!” 

“Well, I hardly believed you were trying to 
escape the electric chair — but it is all so re- 
markable to me. Why, I could no more think 
of giving up my practice and its position for 
that silent, sacrificing life — why, it would kill 
me. And as to you, the reputation, the posi- 
tion in society you are giving up, — it really 
beats me! Come, Peters, own up, it’s a joke.” 

“Not quite, to me. It’s serious. I’m not 
going out there for a good time. I have had 
plenty of good times, and they don’t count for 
much in the long run — I’ve seen much of the 
world’s vanities already. But don’t think 
I’m a bit sour — I’m not. I enjoy life, nature’s 
glories, art, and as to music, you know I adore 
it. It broke my heart almost when I sold my 
piano. But I expect to get a golden harp in 
exchange, some day. So what’s the use of 
complaining?” 

“What illusions, to be sure, Peters! Can I 
do anything to wake you? How many days 
have decided you as to this romantic move?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five, tripled, 
which means three years. Long enough to 
find out if one is troubled with illusions.” 

“But what will people say? Imagine it — 
the idolized Adonis of every young lady; the 
envied musician of every pianist and organist; 
why, man, they’ll say you’re crazy.” 
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“I daresay. The Catholic Church is fa- 
mous for all the supposed crazy members it 
has. But it was so pretty far back. There 
are some lines in the Bible about such crazy 
people. They run something like this: ‘These 
are they whom we held some time in derision. 
We fools esteemed their life madness. Behold 
how they are numbered among the children of 
God, and their lot is among the saints.’ It’s 
quite consoling, eh? But how do you feel 
about your position?” 

“Pshaw! Peters, it isn’t everybody that’s 
called to lead such a life. I’m sure I’m not. 
I’m hardly pious enough.” 

“A poor admission from a Catholic doctor 
who ought to be a shining light.” 

“Yes, very well, Peters, but if a man has no 
faith? To be candid with you, I have little 
or none. Why, I had more than you once. 
You remember how mad I used to get when 
you laughed at some legend to which I staked 
my life. Well, I’m above legends now. All 
Christianity is more or less a legend to me now. 
You would find it so if you had gone more 
deeply into literature instead of music. I 
have read almost everything, and done almost 
everything, and that will convey to you how 
much faith I have left. As to that text, well, 
I think it is silly. Why should a man make 
life miserable, and make believe that he rel- 
ishes misery? I’m sure of this life and I enjoy 
it. I’m not so sure of a future one.” 

“But I am. Rafter. There’s the difference. 
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Heaven and hell are as real to me as the earth. 
I am illogical if I don’t accept conclusions in 
keeping with my premises. I do accept them. 
Hence my determination to make myself 
surer of salvation.” 

“Well, it’s your choice, not mine. As for 
me, it’s life and love. Ah, Peters, if you had 
met the charming Mona Blair, you would stick 
to the organ and the world. Don’t you think 
it’s high time I married?” 

“It’s not too early, provided you get a good 
wife.” 

“Good as gold. A true Catholic, convent- 
bred, weekly communicant, and all that. I 
like religion in a woman.” 

“But why in woman more than in man? 
Man claims to be the superior being. If reli- 
gion is true at all, he ought to excel in that 
also.” 

“Don’t preach, Peters. It’s as bad as that 
hand organ. Mona and I have one point of 
religion in common, we love each other. But 
really, Peters, religion is not an agreeable topic 
of conversation. I don’t feel at home in it.” 

“Which tends to explain the old adage about 
a guilty conscience and so on. But as you 
wish. What do you think of the Democratic 
chances this fall?” 

And so the topic was changed. 

It was two hours later when Peters rose to 
leave, after listening to his friend dilating upon 
a dozen different subjects with all of which he 
showed great familiarity. 
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“So I suppose we will never meet again,” 
said Rafter, as he held the hand of his old 
college chum. “You to the solitude and I to 
the thick of the battle.” 

“Never?” echoed Peters. “That’s rather 
long, isn’t it? I hope we’ll meet again — at 
least in the hereafter.” 

“Well, if not till the hereafter I’m afraid it 
won’t be at all. It all looks rosy to you now, 
but if it were not for your sempiternal per- 
tinacity I would predict a speedy meeting with 
you even in this sphere. But you’re so dogged 
I think you would die under the lash rather 
than give in.” 

“I hope so,” said Peters seriously. “Well, 
good-by, Raf, and let me add, God bless you!” 

“Good-by, old man, and — well, if you want 
you can pray for me.” 

Society was astounded at the news of the 
defection of the celebrated Peters. How 
could he do such a thing! He with so much 
to live for; brilliant, handsome, a genius — and 
now to sacrifice all for a sentiment of religion. 
The world could conceive the sanity of such a 
course no more than could Doctor Rafter, and 
yet in the depths of its heart it had an admi- 
ration, even ft only an artistic one, for a man 
who sacrificed so much for an attachment to 
the spiritual. Such a proceeding had the real 
Middle-Age flavor. It stamped Peters as the 
true poet, a really romantic genius. 

“I think he is a hero,” said Mona Blair hotly. 
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in reply to a sneering remark from her lover. 
“All sacrifice is heroic. Has he not been a 
genius in sacrifice?” 

“You think so?” questioned Rafter. “Why, 
everybody says he’s a fool.” 

“But can everybody judge in such a case? 
The world has often failed in judging.” 

“But there is duty. A man has a duty to 
the world,” said the doctor. 

“And also a duty to himself,” she replied. 
“His first duty is the salvation of his own soul. 
If he feels that the world is too much for him, 
and God calls him from it, he is doing his first 
duty in answering the call of his heart, and 
therefore right.” 

“That’s very well in those saints of the 
Middle Ages.” 

“God and tne soul are the same today,” 
she answered. “Different dress, different cus- 
toms do not change the relations of God and 
man.” 

“It is easy to moralize in the abstract,” he 
said. “You approve of the course of Peters 
because it has a tinge of the romantic. His 
leaving the world has no practical influence 
upon you. Suppose you were his sister? ” 

“There is no place I would rather see him 
than in religion,” she answered. 

“Suppose, further still, that I received that 
so-called divine message — would I be justified 
in leaving you?” he asked, earnestly gazing at 
her. 

She bit her lips at the strange turn the argu- 
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ment had taken. She knew he was watching 
her intently. 

“If God calls, no one should interfere.” 

The words came after a pause, but they 
came firmly. 

He had expected her to say something else 
and her words hurt him deeply. 

“Then you would be willing to see me leave 
you,” he said, “upon a mistaken notion that I 
could save my soul better elsewhere than with 
you?” 

She said nothing. She knew from his tones 
that he reproached her. She had spoken the 
truth from her heart; she could have said 
nothing else. 

There was a moment’s pause, painful to 
them both, and she was induced to resume the 
argument. 

“John,” she said, “you may think it a strange 
kind of affection, but as your betrothed, much 
as I love you, I would be willing to sacrifice 
it all for the return to you of that simple faith 
of which your pride has robbed you. By the 
side of you Mr. Peters is blessed a thousand 
fold.” 

“And you call this — love? ” he said, with a 
sneer he could not conceal. 

“It is the truest love, is it not?” she asked, 
almost inaudibly. 

“In my estimation — no!” he exclaimed. 
“True love is not willing to sacrifice the one 
loved.” 

“Not even to God?” she asked. 
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“ God does not exact such things,” he said. 
“It’s all a platitude to come between us. With 
such sentiments on your part, distrust of me, 
we could not be happy.” 

“You are right, John, as to that,” she said. 
“Your irreligion did not strike me till today, 
till I read of the conversion of Peters. Then I 
realized that it is a crime for a man to lose his 
faith voluntarily, and I could not be happy 
with — with — ” 

“With a criminal, you mean. Very well, 
as you say.” 

“I do not mean to hurt you, John.” 

“But you do hurt, deeply. Not so deeply, 
however, as to drive me to a monastery. 
One fool a week is enough.” 

He was sneering again. 

“You spoke of duty, John, a while since. 
It is my duty. I couldn’t marry an avowed 
agnostic. Our sympathies are entirely differ- 
ent. Religion is all to me. I should not have 
encouraged your suit. I did not realize your 
want of faith.” 

“Oh, it makes no difference, I suppose. 
Better to discover the incompatibility now 
than later on.” 

“You will think kindly of me,” she said, 
not daring to look at him. She was suffering, 
and she knew that he, too, in spite of his 
bravado, was suffering. 

“How otherwise? ” he said. “ But I suppose 
I must seek solace among the agnostics.” 

She did not answer. She knew that he 
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was indignant and she dreaded his anger. 
But he restrained himself. Slowly he arose 
and, whispering a good-by without looking at 
her, he hurried from the house. 

The doctor gave little evidence of any pain 
which the breaking of the engagement might 
have caused. He rather seemed more jovial, 
threw aside the learned books he had delighted 
to delve in, and took in exchange for them the 
boon companions, who, like himself, found 
God an inconvenient burden. He tried to 
forget Mona Blair. He was angry with her at 
first, angry that he should be cast aside on 
such a slender excuse as religious barriers, and 
he sought to persuade himself that he cared 
nothing for her. But the task was a hard one, 
amid the rollicking, sporting life he thought 
was alone fitted to bring forgetfulness. At 
times his better nature claimed to be heard 
and a suspicion came to him that perhaps 
Mona was right; but inevitably the self -pride 
was stronger, and unconsciously he owned to 
himself that he would face the possibility of 
damnation rather than relent. 

So had he concluded again and again, but 
especially tonight, three months from the day 
he had parted with Mona. The sound of the 
telephone bell broke in upon his feverish medi- 
tations, and he took up the receiver languidly. 
Another call ! He was getting tired of the life 
of a doctor. 

“Could Dr. Rafter come to the City Hospi- 
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tal immediately? A crazy man had shot 
Father Bryant while he was preaching. The 
bullet had not been extracted. The patient 
was very low.” 

Certainly. He would go immediately. 

He was soon at the hospital and in consulta- 
tion with the other doctors. It was a serious 
case. There was very little hope for the 
innocent victim. 

“It is an interesting case,” he said to the 
other doctors when they had finished. “I 
will stay by him for the night.” 

So he sat long into the stillness of the night, 
broken only by the breathing of the priest and 
an occasional moan from the adjoining ward, 
noting the various phases through which the 
sufferer passed. 

Hush! The priest was speaking. He was 
beginning the sermon wherein he had met his 
death. He was giving out the text, the text 
which the doctor had sneered at as it came 
from the lips of his friend Peters: 

“These are they, whom we held some time 
in derision — and their lot is among the saints.” 

Doctor Rafter, who quailed not before the 
most trying surgical case, winced under the 
words of the unconscious priest. Could he 
not escape from that text? Everybody as- 
sailed him with it. But as if compelled by a 
superior power he gave ear to the words of the 
saintly man who knew not that he was dying; 
knew not that he was preaching to an attentive 
audience the words of eternal life. It was a 
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simple sermon, unrhetorical, but it was the 
word of God, and the word of itself preaches 
better than the eloquence of man. The 
vanity of life, of human glory, of riches, the 
blessings of the soul that sacrifices self for 
God, that was the sermon heard by the 
agnostic in the hospital room on that Novem- 
ber night. 

It seemed a new doctrine' to him, and yet he 
knew that he had believed it all long ago. He 
had sneered at first out of habit, then became 
stolidly indifferent, but soon under the plead- 
ing voice the indifference gave way to rapt 
attention and then — 

To Rafter it was not an abrupt change. It 
seemed like the gliding from darkness into 
light — and he knew that faith had returned. 
Gently he took the hand of the priest. His 
eyes went peering into the past, beholding a 
world’s genius in a monastic garb, and a 
beautiful woman with the light of faith in her 
eyes. And he blessed those whom the world 
held in derision. 
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She was still known by the name of Mrs. 
John Augustine Reilly, though the said John 
Augustine himself had departed this life more 
than twenty years before. The widow Reilly 
knew little about social forms, and cared less, 
so that the impropriety of using the name of 
her departed husband never occurred to her. 
Mrs. John Augustine Reilly had been her 
title for over forty years and it would remain 
her glory until the end. It was not custom 
alone, however, that caused her to cling to the 
name, and moved her to sign her letters to 
the married daughter in Boston with the fa- 
miliar “Your dear mother, Mrs. John Augus- 
tine Reilly.” There was in the action more 
love than habit, for himself and herself had 
been the happiest pair on earth since the day 
they plighted their troth in the Irish town of 
Fineagh nearly a half-century ago. No won- 
der, then, that she was still Mrs. John Augus- 
tine, even though the grass had been growing 
upon his grave so long that even the children 
had quite forgotten how their father looked. 

It was not so strange, however, that the 
children had forgotten the old man, for, in- 
deed, they were a poor lot enough. There was 
Mary that married a “Prodesan” — God for- 
give her, as Mrs. John Augustine would say, 
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as she repeated the family history with much 
attention to detail — Mary that went away 
out West to live and never wrote now, and 
never came near her poor old mother; there 
was Patrick that was now God knows where, 
for he had gone away from home even before 
the father had died; there was Nellie that 
lived down South, with full and plenty and a 
good husband, but who never thought it 
worth while to send home a cent; and finally 
there was Katie, with whom Mrs, John Au- 

f ustine had come to live in the city after 
aving sold her little place in the country and 
her bit of old furniture, all of which brought a 
few hundred dollars which Katie and her man 
were glad to get in return for the good home 
that was promised to the old woman. 

But the woman from the country was far 
from being contented in the new home. The 
roar of the street-traffic, the clanging cars, 
the lumbering wagons, the driving clouds of 
city dust were a thing hard to bear, when she 
remembered the whisper of the pines, the 
sweet smell of the clover and the roses, and 
more than all the stillness of the little farm- * 
house out there at the Four Comers. It was 
a sad day she ever left it, she said to herself 
many a time, but Katie and her man had 
been at her, and talking of the loneliness and 
the danger of robbers and tramps, and the 
way the farm was running down with nothing 
coming in and everything going out, and why 
wouldn’t she sell it and come to live with 
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them in the city where she would be handy to 
the church and not be having to walk a mile 
in the rains and the snows? 

And so, after much coaxing, the farm went, 
and the proceeds, along with the money that 
Katie’s man had saved, went to buy a two- 
tenement house in the city. 

“More fool I was,” said Mrs. John Augus- 
tine, “and more fool is any mother to give up 
all she has to any child, no matter how sweet 
they are. They’re all sweet till they get what 
they want. Now there’s Katie, my Katie, as 
fine a girl as you’d meet in a day’s walk, and 
so kind she was, bringing out things for me 
to eat when I lived at Four Comers — I wish 
to the Lord I never left it — and she was that 
glad always to see me, till I sold my little 
home and put the money in with hers to buy 
this place. But it’s all in her man’s — Luke 
Monohan’s — name, and I didn’t keep a cent 
for myself, and the way she looks now when 
she has to give me a few cents for Mass on 
Sundays would freeze one. 

“‘It’s always wanting money, you are,’ 
said Katie. ‘Sure you don’t have to be pay- 
ing for your seat every Sunday. There’s lots 
that has more than you and don’t do it.’ 

“‘Then more shame for them,’ says I. ‘If 
I didn’t have the money, well and good. I’d 
not miss Mass if everyone in the church knew 
that I was not paying for my seat. But when 
I own property, I’d be ashamed of the Lord if 
I went to Mass in the style of some women 
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and buried my face in the book the time the 
collectors came to the pew. It’s a poor Cath- 
olic that won’t give ten cents of a Sunday to 
Almighty God.’ 

“‘Well,’ says Katie, ‘sure you have no 
property.’ 

“‘No property?’ says I. ‘There’s the nine 
hundred dollars I put with Luke Monohan to 
buy this house.’ 

“And Katie laughed. I’ll never forget the 
way she laughed as long as I live. 

“‘What signifies nine hundred dollars?* 
says she. ‘Luke has it all in his name, and I 
have no money to be giving to you every 
Sunday. Once a month ought to be enough 
to pay.’ 

“And that’s the kind of a Catholic my 
Katie is,” ended Mrs. John Augustine, “but 
never a cent will I ask her again the longest 
day I live.” 

But firm as was Mrs. John Augustine Reilly 
in her indignation the day finally came when 
she weakened, and asked her daughter Katie 
for some money, and that no less than a whole 
dollar. 

“A dollar!” exclaimed Katie. “Where 
would I get a dollar? And what do you want 
with a dollar anyway?” 

“Have you forgotten, Katie Reilly, what 
day next Thursday is? ” said the mother. 

“Next Thursday?” 

“Yes, Thursday,” said Mrs. John Augus- 
tine. “It’s All Souls’ Day.” 
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“And what of it?” said Katie. 

“What of it?” repeated Mrs. John Augus- 
tine, disgusted-like. “What kind of a Cath- 
olic are you to ask that anyway? If you went 
to your Mass last Sunday as you ought, you’d 
have heard the grand sermon on the poor 
souls in Purgatory, and you wouldn’t ask 
what I wanted a dollar for. It’s for a Mass, if 
you’d like to know, a Mass for your poor old 
father that’s dead and gone and that slaved 
for you and them others.” 

Katie, however, was not convinced by this 
argument. 

“One has more to do with a dollar than be 
giving it for a Mass,” she said. “Sure father 
is dead over twenty years.” 

“He is,” said the mother, “and for more 
than twenty years I’ve given a dollar every 
All Souls’ Day for a Mass for the repose of 
his poor soul, and ’tis every week I’d have one 
said if I had the money and didn’t have to be 
scraping and saving out there at Four Comers 
in order to get enough to eat.” 

“Sure, he’s out of Purgatory by this time,” 
said Katie. 

“Maybe he is and maybe he ain’t,” said 
the mother. “You don’t know and I don’t 
know. The priest told last Sunday how even 
Saint Augustine didn’t know that about his 
mother, Saint Monica, and he wrote a book 
and told everyone to pray for her soul, and 
that was many a year ago. And it’s your 
own poor father that maybe has to wait all 
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this time. Sure it’s clean and pure a soul 
must be before it comes before the face of 
God and His Blessed Mother.” 

“Well, you can pray for him some other 
way,” said Katie. “You’ve had Masses 
enough for him.” 

“And haven’t I prayed for him,” said the 
mother. “Night and day I’ve said the Rosary 
for him, the fifteen decades, and many’s the 
Pather and Ave I said when I was washing 
the dishes or sweeping, or hanging out the 
clothes. But, what’s all my poor prayers be- 
side the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It’s little 
faith you have, Katie Reilly with all your 
scheming, God help me when I’m gone! It’s 
few Masses I’ll be getting.” 

“Well, you’ll get no dollar now,” said Katie. 
“We need all the money we have to pay the 
taxes. The priest ought to say a Mass for 
nothing.” 

“Well, I’ll not ask him,” said the mother. 
“I’m sure little Father Flynn would if I asked 
him, but I’ll not. If I won’t get it from you, 
I won’t, that’s all. And your poor old father 
and God Himself won’t hold it in for me that 
I had no Mass said on All Souls’ Day, and it 
is the first time in twenty years, God help 
me!” 

The following days were an agony of re- 
morse to Mrs. John Augustine Reilly. She 
brooded over the matter till it became an 
obsession to her. Every night at the October 
devotions in the church, even while she an- 
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swered the beads and the litany, her mind 
reverted unconsciously to the thought of All 
Souls’ Day, All Souls’! and she unable to 
make an offering for a Mass like the rest of 
the good Catholics, and her poor husband 
perhaps needing it badly. 

“Mother of God,” she prayed, repeating 
her invocation for the hundredth time as she 
made a deep genuflection before the Blessed 
Sacrament and started for home, “I know 
you won’t hold it in for me, but if you only 
would show me how I can do it ! ” 

As she plodded out of the church, down a 
side street to the brilliantly lighted avenue, a 
lonely little figure in black, an inspiration 
that seemed an answer to her prayers came to 
her by way of one of the members of the Mar- 
ried Ladies’ Sodality, who chanced to be 
leaving one of the innumerable little shops 
that lined the broad thoroughfare just at the 
right time to stumble into Mrs. John Augus- 
tine Reilly. 

“Oh, is it you, Mrs. Reilly,” said the 
woman. “And I nearly knocked you down.” 

“It is, Mrs. Cummings,” said Mrs. John 
Augustine, “I’ve been up at the devotions for 
a while.” 

“Well for you,” said Mrs. Cummings. 
“Well for you that has full and plenty and can 
go out when and where you choose. It’s the 
fine daughter you have. You’re not like me. 
Sure I suppose you’re surprised to see me 
coming out of that Jew pawn shop.” 
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“A pawn shop is it,” said Mrs. John 
Augustine. 

“A pawn shop, no less,” said Mrs. Cum- 
mings. “But beggars can’t be choosers. I 
had to do it. Himself is loafing these five 
weeks and only went to work yesterday, and 
I don’t want to be under a compliment to the 
St. Vincent de Paul, and we with not a bite to 
eat. And so I came down here to the Jew 
and he loaned me a dollar on my ring.” 

“On your ring,” said Mrs. John Augustine. 
“Is it your wedding ring you mean?” 

“No less,” said Mrs. Cummings. “When 
one is poor they’ll do anything. I can get it 
back next Saturday when himself is paid, if I 
pay a dollar and a quarter. It’s the lucky 
woman you are that has no need to be selling 
things to Jews. Good night, Mrs. Reilly, and 
look out for the cars at the crossing.” 

“ Never fear, Mrs. Cummings. Good night.” 

Mrs. John Augustine Reilly plodded on 
again, her thoughts turned into a new chan- 
nel by the meeting with Mrs. Cummings. 
Her wedding ring? Pawn her wedding ring, 
the ring that himself had put on her finger 
more than forty years ago? She couldn’t do 
such a thing. It had never come off her fin- 
ger all these years, though worn it was now to 
thinness and but the relic of its former glory. 

But again and again the thought came back 
and each time with a more alluring appeal in 
it. It wasn’t like selling it; it was only get- 
ting a loan on it as Mrs. Cummings did on 
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hers. Some day she might get some money, 
and then she would be able to get it back 
from the Jew. It was a fascinating thought, 
viewed from every angle, until the decision 
was reached at last at the Mass on All Saints’ 
Day. It seemed to her the will of God, 
and as soon as the Mass was ended she hur- 
ried out of the church, down the nearest side 
street to the avenue until she came to the 
popular pawnshop of Alexander Jacob. 

“Do you want to buy a ring?” she asked as 
soon as she entered, getting down to business 
at once. 

“What kind of a ring?” said the man. 

“That one,” said she, holding out for his 
inspection, her hand shaking, the plain gold 
band. 

“What would I do with that?” said the 
broker laughing. 

“It was grand enough in its day,” said Mrs. 
John Augustine indignantly. “Himself, I 
mean my husband, gave four pounds for it in 
Dublin when we were married. You’d better 
take it, sir. It isn’t that I want to part with 
it. I just want a loan on it, the same as Mrs. 
C ummi ngs. I need the money bad, and as 
soon as I can I’ll come and get the ring back.” 

“How much do you want?” said the Jew. 

“What will you give?” said the woman. 

“Well,” said the Jew, “I’ll give you a dol- 
lar for the ring and that pin you have at your 
neck.” 

The woman’s heart beat audibly. What 
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did she want with the old pin anyway? It 
was one that her daughter Mary had sent to 
her from California the first Christmas after she 
had married the “Prodesan,” but the subse- 
quent ingratitude of the daughter had robbed 
the pin of all its value. Why didn’t she think 
of the pin before? She might have got a dol- 
lar for that and saved the ring! 

“Will you buy the pin alone for a dollar?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said the Jew. “It isn’t worth that. 
I’ll give you a dollar for both; not a loan, 
mind you, but I’ll buy them for a dollar. 
Even then I lose money.” 

“And won’t I get any chance to get the ring 
back again?” said the woman despairingly. 

“No, ma’am,” said the Jew, turning away 
as if he did not care whether he did business 
or not. 

“Well, then, come and take them, and give 
me the dollar,” said she, fearing that the 
broker might change his mind. 

The deal was closed and Mrs. John Augus- 
tine Reilly left the pawnshop. She did not go 
home. Katie might find out about the dol- 
lar, and that would never do, so she plodded 
back to the church. She sat in one of the 
rear pews and took from her prayer-book the 
black-bordered envelope with its black-bor- 
dered sheet of paper where she had written 
in anticipation of the event of her getting her 
dollar, “Reverend Father, Please offer up the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for the eternal re- 
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pose of the soul of Mr. John Augustine Reilly. 
Requested by his wife, Mrs. John Augustine 
Reilly.” 

Quickly she inserted the dollar bill, sealed - 
the envelope and then plodded to the rectory 
to drop her “intention” into the letter-box 
as she murmured solemnly, “May Heaven be 
your bed!” 

“Did you know your ring was gone, 
mother?” said Katie a few days later when 
they were wringing out the clothes. 

“I did,” said the old woman, “but what 
harm? Sure it was an old thing anyway I 
had for over forty years — the steam from 
these clothes makes my eyes run water. I 
won’t need the ring here much longer any- 
way, an old widow like me. And sure I’m 
thinking that when I get to Heaven, your 
father won’t be asking for any wedding ring 
to prove I’m his wife.” 
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There was consternation at the breakfast 
table of the Bradshaws upon the arrival of 
that morning’s mail. It was an experience 
unique in that perfectly regulated household. 
For ever so many years Luther Bradshaw, of 
the firm of Bradshaw, Bradshaw & Co., mer- 
chants in wool, with ramifications from the 
New York house in many parts of the world, 
had taken his seat quietly at the head of his 
own table, and disposed of his own toast and 
his own coffee with nothing to disturb his 
equanimity after a good night’s sleep but an 
occasional remark, regarding the weather or 
his neighbors, ventured tenderly by his maiden 
sister, Priscilla, seated, or rather placed, in 
all her inherited dignity, at the opposite end 
of the table. 

It was the very first letter opened by Brad- 
shaw which caused him to push his plate aside 
with an action which, in his special case, could 
very well be construed as indicating vehe- 
mence, a proceeding which made Miss Pris- 
cilla look up from her own limited correspond- 
ence as startled as if her devoted brother had 
given voice to a vulgar swear-word. 

“Have you bad news, Luther,. dear?” she 
ventured. 

“Bad news?” he said. “I have horrible 
no 
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news. Listen to this. It’s a letter from 
Elaine. The ungrateful girl !” 

“O Luther, dear, Elaine does not merit 
that word. She has always been such a de- 
voted girl to you. Why, she has — ” 

“Don’t interrupt me, Priscilla, please,” 
said Bradshaw with a manner which he might 
have used to his confidential clerk when that 
individual sought to establish a self-defence. 
“I say that she is ungrateful. Listen to her 
letter, and please don’t interrupt.” And 
with contempt showing in his voice, Luther 
read aloud his daughter’s letter. 

“My dear old daddy,” it ran, “I wonder 
you did not come over to see me last week as 
you promised, but I presume serious business 
detained you in New York. I wanted so 
much to see you because I had a secret for 
you. Perhaps, however, it is better for me 
to write it to you. It is this: You know 
you always said that you would not force any 
religious belief upon me, but would wait until 
I finished my education, when I would be 
allowed to choose for myself. Another month 
and I shall have graduated. But for some 
time past I have been thinking of God and of 
religion, and now I am seriously on the way 
to joining the Catholic Church. I always 
knew, of course, that you did not fancy Cath- 
olics, and for that reason I am writing, so 
that when I do take the step the surprise to 
you will not be too great. I do hope that 
you will not object to what is clear to me as 
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the will of God. I expect to be baptized 
next week. There is ever so much I wish to 
say to you, to explain why I am taking such 
a step, but I will wait till I see you. Please 
don’t tell Aunt Priscilla yet. Your darling, 
Elaine.” 

“There!” exclaimed Bradshaw as he tossed 
the letter toward his sister, with an aim so 
erring as to result in the missive being carried 
to the far end of the room, by the light breeze 
that came through the long windows. 

Miss Priscilla made no effort to recover the 
letter. Luther might have handed it to her, 
indeed! She sat as immovable as a study in 
marble. 

“It is incredible,” she said at last. “In- 
deed, it is horrible. She is ungrateful. 
That’s what comes from allowing girls to be 
brought up with no religion, until, forsooth, 
they can choose for themselves. If you had 
allowed me to have my way and bring her up 
as a devout Unitarian, as your father was 
before you, you would not have this unbear- 
able disgrace now. I always said — ” 

“You always said too much,” said Brad- 
shaw, rising quickly from the table and leav- 
ing the room in a passion. 

Priscilla heard the outer door close after 
him, and still she sat immovable. It was a 
terrible experience in her calm existence. 
Luther had ever been so kind to her in all the 
years she had lived with him, twenty to be 
exact, from the day his young wife had passed 
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away leaving to her care the baby girl that 
had cost its mother’s life. Priscilla knew how 
much was due to herself. She had sacrificed 
her own life for Luther and his child, putting 
aside forever all thoughts of love and mar- 
riage. At first she had meant the sacrifice to 
be only temporary, until such time as the 
little Elaine — she herself had chosen the name 
after the “lily maid of Astolat” of the Ten- 
nyson on whom she doted in those young 
days — would have out-grown her infant 
clothes. But the days lengthened into years, 
and still she remained at her post, knowing 
that Luther would be helpless without her. 
And now that same admired brother had 
spoken bitterly to her, had left the house 
without kissing her, and had actually slammed 
the door! The horror of it all crushed the 
heart of Priscilla. She wept bitterly and the 
tears softened her heart toward Luther and 
increased her resentment toward the offend- 
ing Elaine. She left the table to pick up the 
letter to see for herself the message which 
had so disturbed the peace of the sedate 
Bradshaws. 

“Poor Luther, I don’t blame him,” she 
said, fostering her bitterness toward the girl. 
“And then she has the effrontery to write to 
him and ask him not to tell Aunt Priscilla. 
No, of course I am [not to be told. I don’t 
count, I that saved her life, I that brought 
her up, I that was all to her until she got 
those Radcliffe notions into her head. I 
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never did believe in higher education for slips 
of girls, and I told Luther so, and told him he 
was doing wrong not to let me teach her some 
religion even if he did not believe in it himself. 
And now she has gone and done it.” 

And Miss Priscilla again wept with vexation. 

Priscilla’s brother, however, did not weep. 
He disdained any such peculiarly feminine 
accomplishment, and he was too angry to in- 
dulge in any sighs of sorrow even though his 
heart was sore. It was hard for him to believe 
that his little Elaine had written him such a 
letter, that she could meditate such a step, 
endeavor to disgrace the Bradshaw name even 
at this moment when he was foremost in the 
movement that aimed to dethrone the Irish- 
Catholic politicians from their power, and 
make a loyal Puritan the controller of the 
city’s interests. And now his great civic 
work was being undermined by his own daugh- 
ter. The disgrace of it, the ridicule it must 
bring upon the name of Bradshaw! 

Luther Bradshaw always came to decisions 
promptly. In his short walk down the avenue 
he had had ample time to perfect his syllog- 
ism, if Luther could be suspected of entertain- 
ing anything as scholastic and mediaeval as 
that, and logically arrive at the conclusion 
that Elaine must come home at once and 
render an account of herself. So before going 
to business he entered the office of the West- 
ern Union and despatched a telegram, which 
would serve as a model of curtness. 
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When Elaine tore the envelope open with 
trembling hands and read the message, “Come 
home — Father,” many forebodings succes- 
sively took possession of her mind. After a 
little reflection she knew what had been pass- 
ing in her father’s mind when he dictated that 
telegram as well as if he had sent her a protest 
of a thousand words. Her father was angry — 
that was evident. He had not even signed 
himself by the endearing title of “Daddy.” 
Every letter of that word, “Father,” was 
decorated with icicles. 

But Elaine Bradshaw, very much like her 
father in character, did not spoil the situation 
by indulging in tears. She was saddened, 
chagrined, as she thought of the university 
examinations which would be affected by this 
interruption. And perhaps, too, the irate 
parent would made her education terminate 
suddenly on account of this unpardonable sin 
of hers in manifesting a desire to follow a 
course in accordance with the promptings of 
her own conscience. If she had but waited 
until she had taken the irrevocable step! It 
would have been much easier to explain an 
action accomplished than to win unsympa- 
thetic minds to acquiesce in something yet to 
be done. Such a course, however, seemed to 
her dishonest, and she ended by casting out 
the momentary regret at having acquainted 
her father of her Romeward tendency. So 
instead of resorting to tears, Elaine Bradshaw 
took refuge from her discomfiture by putting 
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herself on her knees and praying to God for 
strength in the trial through which she must 
pass within the next few hours. That done, 
she gathered together a few of her belongings 
in a suit-case, wrote a note to the president of 
the college in explanation of her sudden de- 
parture, called a cab, and was aboard the 
train for home in less than an hour after re- 
ceiving the dread summons. 

It was Luther Bradshaw himself who 
opened the door to her when she reached 
home. Business had palled on him that day, 
and he had left the office early, figuring out 
exactly the time of the arrival of Elaine. All 
thought of disagreement faded from the 
minds of both father and daughter in the joy 
of this new meeting, and the wrath of the 
man lessened much as he felt the warm em- 
brace of his idolized girl. 

“Has anything happened, daddy dear?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing,” he answered, “we are all well. 
As you may have supposed, I sent for you to 
explain that letter of yours. When you are 
rested from your trip you will find me in my 
den. Aunt Priscilla is waiting for you in 
your room.” 

Elaine felt sudden coldness succeeding the 
warmth of his first greeting. Fearing the 
tears that came to her eyes, she ascended the 
stairs hurriedly to enter the more frigid at- 
mosphere exhaled by Aunt Priscilla, whose 
greeting and kiss were very formal. 
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“You have broken your father’s heart,” said 
Priscilla, as soon as the welcoming operation 
had been disposed of. “To think that a de- 
scendant of the Bradshaws and the Parkers — 
the Parkers that gave so many ministers to 
the Church — should end in — ” 

“Please, don’t, Aunt Priscilla,” pleaded the 
girl. “I am tired after the trip from Boston. 
Besides, I would prefer to discuss the matter 
with daddy first.” 

“Very well,” said Priscilla. “That is my 
thanks for all that I have done. And then to 
have you write, ‘Please don’t tell Aunt Pris- 
cilla.’ But Aunt Priscilla was told. And 
there is one thing Aunt Priscilla will say and 
that is, if any Romanist comes to live in this 
house. Aunt Priscilla will not remain here.” 

And with that Priscilla Bradshaw floated 
out of the room. 

Luther Bradshaw was in a nervous state 
when Elaine joined him in his den a few 
minutes afterwards. 

“I could not wait any longer, daddy,” she 
said as she seated herself close to him. “ From 
what Aunt Priscilla has been saying I have — 
she said I had broken your heart.” 

“And you have,” he said quietly. 

“I am sorry, daddy dear.” 

“I am sure you are. I knew I did right in 
sending for you. I knew a little talk with 
you would make you see the folly of what 
you intended. Elaine, dear, you are not a 
Catholic yet? I want an unequivocal answer.” 
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He looked at her sharply. 

“Why, daddy,” she said, “I could give you 
nothing but an honest answer.” 

“But I have read so much of Jesuitical 
double-dealing and equivocation,” he said 
bitterly. 

The girl blushed crimson. 

“But when one becomes a Catholic, daddy,” 
she said, “there is only one course, and that 
is to acknowledge the fact. But candidly, 
unequivocally, I am not a Catholic — that is, 
not yet.” 

“Not yet,” he interrupted. “Then you in- 
tend to become one?” 

“I do, daddy, I have been thoroughly in- 
structed. I am to be received into the Church 
next week.” 

“Elaine, you are mad,” exclaimed the man. 
“You wish to ruin me.” 

“No, daddy. Please let me explain.” 

“You cannot explain. I don’t want your 
explanations. You have deceived me.” 

“But, daddy, what did you always tell me? 
What did you always say when Aunt Priscilla 
tried to take me to her church? You said 
that no one was to tamper with my mind un- 
till I had finished my education. Then I was 
to be allowed to choose my own religion.” 

“Yes, I said all that,” answered the man. 
“But you knew that I meant anything but a 
Romanist.” 

“Anything, daddy? Even irreligion? Athe- 
ism I suppose is preferable to Catholicism.” 
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There was a spirit in her voice approaching 
a sneer that did not escape him. 

“Anything — yes,” he said. “There are a 
thousand forms of Protestantism which you 
could have selected from.” 

“And for that reason I selected none. A 
thousand forms, one refuting the other, yet 
all claiming to be the true one, and with no 
authority for the claim but an individual in- 
terpretation. I might as well set up a Church 
of my own, with as much right, say as Mother 
Eddy. But I am not that presumptuous. 
The true revelation of God must have re- 
mained unsullied upon the earth and incapa- 
ble of being preverted by man. I sought that 
revelation and I found it in the Catholic 
Church. And, daddy dear, in order to save 
my soul I must follow it.” 

“Follow it — follow some Irish priest- — sacri- 
fice the family pride — a Bradshaw — a Parker 
— just to follow a whim.” 

“To me, daddy, it is following Christ,” she 
said quietly. 

“Christ never intended children to disobey, 
to bring dissension into a family,” he said 
sharply. •» 

“To disobey God, no; to disobey parents, 
yes, if the commands of parents are averse to 
the commands of God. Christ is the Prince 
of Peace, and yet it was He Who said, ‘I 
came not to send peace but the sword. For I 
came to set a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against the mother, 
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and the daughter-in-law against the mother- 
in-law. And a man's enemies shall be they of 
his own household .” 

The familiar words thrilled her as she 
quoted them, coming as they did at that 
moment like a new revelation to her own soul. 

“Enough of that,” he said. “I am not 
going to argue, or have you lecture me. It is 
all rot, this pursuit of truth. Look at me; I 
have no religion, yet I am as successful as 
man could wish. The family traditions are 
not to be destroyed by my daughter. You 
must adapt yourself to circumstances.” 

The stillness for a moment was intense. 

“I cannot,” said the girl at last. “I must 
follow my conscience.” 

“Then you shall follow it alone,” he said 
angrily. “My reputation is not to be sacri- 
ficed by whims. As soon as you join that 
Church you must live elsewhere. You have 
enough to support yourself — as a Catholic — 
from your mother’s estate. Soon you will dis- 
cover that others may be just as stubborn as 
you. That is all. You may return to college 
if you wish; in fact, I would prefer that you 
go back.” 

The girl trembled beneath the words which 
he used as a lash, and with a sudden emotion 
she threw herself at his knees and clasped his 
hands. 

“Don’t, daddy, don’t,” she sobbed, “don’t 
cast me off. You know how I love you and 
how it hurts me to go against your wishes. 
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But I’ve got to do this, I’ve got to, got to! I 
will do all else you ask me.” 

“All else is nothing to this disgrace,” he 
said. “I ask but one thing. If you do it 
you will show your love to me, otherwise I 
cannot believe in your love. There is the 
dinner bell. We will not discuss the matter 
before your Aunt Priscilla.” 

The conversation lagged during dinner in 
spite of the efforts of Aunt Priscilla to bring 
it to the point of religion. She had refurbished 
all her arms and was prepared to fire all the 
bullets of anti-Romanism arguments for the 
destruction of the new beliefs of her ungrate- 
ful niece. She was chagrined after several 
ineffectual attempts, but consoled herself that 
on the morrow she would win a decisive vic- 
tory when she and Elaine would be alone. 
But even that consolation was denied her by 
an enexpected announcement from Luther 
Bradshaw. 

“I presume you will take the midnight 
back to Boston, Elaine,” he said indifferently. 

“I had not intended to,” she said, “I 
thought — ” 

“I think it advisable,” he said with the 
same indifference. “I will telephone for a 
stateroom for you. It is well that you should 
lose no time so near to your graduation. 
Thomas will take you to the station in the car.” 

“Very well,” she said. She could say no 
more, for the sobs were rising in her throat. 
It was plain that her father had decided upon 
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his course, and that any protest from her 
would antagonize him all the more. 

Luther, on the other hand, had been ob- 
serving the girl closely and fancying that his 
attitude of coldness to her was already begin- 
ning to accomplish the work of bringing her 
to her senses, he determined to follow that 
line of argument to its logical conclusion. 

“I will not be here when you leave,” he 
said as they rose from the table. “There is an 
important political, or rather civic, meeting 
which I must attend. I trust that when we 
meet again you will have shown more regard 
for my feelings.” 

“Daddy!” 

“We will not discuss it here,” he said coldly. 
“And I trust that you, Priscilla, will have 
nothing to say to Elaine upon matters of 
religion.” 

Elaine stood as one turned to stone, until 
the closing of the outer door startled her from 
her revery and made her realize that she was 
alone. Aunt Priscilla had departed by an- 
other exit, speechless with indignation at the 
prohibition directed to her as if she had been 
a mere child. 

“Let him manage his own affairs after this,” 
said Priscilla to herself. “I am not a bit 
sorry for him. It may take down some of his 
pride.” 

And Aunt Priscilla vainly tried to fancy 
herself indifferent to the tragedy that was 
being enacted. 
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A real tragedy it was to Elaine as she went 
to her room, her heart crushed with its sense 
of loneliness. The pride which she had in- 
herited from Luther Bradshaw and his long 
line of progenitors endeavored to steel her 
against giving away to tears, but the heart- 
lessness of his attitude toward her, his matter- 
of-fact dismissal of her regardless of her wishes 
in the matter, his departure without kissing 
her, without even saying goodby, all these 
thoughts intensified her loneliness, and finally 
she wept bitterly. 

“O God,” she exclaimed, “why must the 
worship of Thee exact so much?” 

And as if in answer to her questions there 
sounded in the depths of her soul the words 
which she had quoted to her father but a few 
hours before — “I came not to send peace, but 
the sword” — and somehow, terrible as the 
words were, they brought a peace to her soul. 
To the feeling of peace there succeeded a 
drowsiness, and, exhausted by the excitement 
and the travel of the day, she fell into a deep 
sleep. 

It was Aunt Priscilla who came to rouse her, 
to inform her of the lateness of the night, and 
to assure her that the chauffeur was waiting 
for her for the past half hour. 

“Must I go, Aunt Priscilla?” said the girl 
struggling even then against her sleepiness. 
“I’m really so tired, and my head aches so. 
I think it better I should wait till morning.” 

“I have nothing to say in the case,” said 
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Priscilla, disdainfully, as she thought of all 
the recent rebuffs administered to her. “Your 
father says he is running this house. I have 
nothing to say any longer. He says you are 
to go tonight.” 

“Then I suppose I must go. It’s awful 
to be really driven out from home. Aunt 
Priscilla.” 

“All your own doing, with all this nonsense 
about Romanism. You’ve left your senses. 
God never intended such wrong.” 

“But if I am right, and you and father are 
wrong,” said the girl as she stood at the mir- 
ror pinning her veil. 

“Well, I’m not going to discuss religion. I 
was told not to,” said Priscilla. “There’s 
Thomas blowing that horn again. He’s im- 
patient. Are you ever coming? ” 

Elaine glanced longingly about the room 
which she had occupied from childhood, and 
then with a sob she passed out into the hall- 
way. Her feet seemed to be weighted with 
lead as she reached the head of the marble 
stairway which was the pride of Luther Brad- 
shaw’s aristocratic mansion. Did God, indeed, 
she asked herself, exact so much? Were those 
words of Christ, which had come to her mind 
so strangely that day and which she had 
quoted for her father, to be taken literally, 
and was this love which she felt for God so 
jealous a love that for it she must separate 
herself from all earthly affection? She was 
going tonight from her father’s house, and her 
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heart told her that it was to be forever. He 
would not relent save by some miracle of 
Divine grace, and the girl was too crushed in 
spirit at that moment even to hope for such a 
favor from God. She was leaving her room 
with its host of tender associations — she 
glanced back through the open door — leaving 
the house to which her mother had come as a 
bride, the roof-tree under which she herself 
was bom and again she knew that it was for- 
ever. Momentarily her heart shrank at the 
sacrifice. All the sweetness of the love of 
earth breathed through her nostrils. It was 
an alluring temptation, and she felt her weak- 
ness before it; Elaine Bradshaw, the heiress, 
confronted Elaine Bradshaw the disinherited. 
For a moment she wavered and then through 
the door which Aunt Priscilla opened there 
floated up from the night, as if from a far off 
Holy Land, the Voice of One Who said re- 
proachfully, “Will you also go away?” And 
Elaine, answering from her heart of hearts the 
joyous response of faith “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life,” 
started from her revery to descend the marble 
stairs. 

Aunt Priscilla never could explain how it 
happened. She had seen Elaine at the top of 
the stairs, and had opened the door to notify 
the chauffeur that she was coming. And then 
had come the scream of terror, followed by 
the sickening thud of the girl’s head against 
the lowest marble step, then the deep silence. 
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There was only one explanation she could 
offer to the agonized father when he had been 
led away from the dead body of his child — 
that Elaine, not wholly awake, had miscal- 
culated the distance and missing her step had 
met her death. But, somehow, I think that 
Christ would explain it otherwise, and that 
His loving mercy was manifested as often be- 
fore — by the sword. 

Luther Bradshaw was inconsolable. But he 
never had the grace to reproach himself for 
the death of Elaine, and one could not but 
feel that deep in his heart there was a feeling 
of relief that the glorious name of Bradshaw 
had been saved from a terrible disgrace. 
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THE COMING AND GOING OF 
BILLY MAGUIRE 


Billy Maguire was the advance agent of the 
Irish in Hadley. Poor old Billy, “God be 
good to him,” — as he always said of his 
departed friends, — many a time told the story 
of his encroaching upon the sacred soil of 
Hadley, and laughed heartily at the recollec- 
tion of that event. 

He had come to the new land with glorious 
visions and high aspirations, but when his 
dreams had faded and he had wandered about 
the country for some time, he drifted by 
chance to Hadley and secured employment 
with Deacon Philips, the remuneration being 
his board and a trifle over. He was a great 
acquisition to the Philips’ farm, though at 
first the Deacon was chary of receiving as help 
a man who reeled off the Queen’s English with 
a richness that shamed the Yankee twang. 
But the heart of the Deacon’s little wife — 
Billy always mentioned her name with rever- 
ence — softened towards the travel-stained 
wanderer, and the Deacon was persuaded to 
give him a trial. 

Billy was a curiosity to the Deacon, who 
had never before seen an Irishman. With a 
strange feeling of wonder, mixed with an 
innate fear that Billy might be a “Papist” 
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spy in disguise and therefore murderous or 
skilled in the black art, he watched him at 
his work until the curiosity and the fear wore 
away. Billy’s ability as a workman estab- 
lished him as a necessary appurtenance to the 
farm. The news spread that there was a real 
live Irishman in town and it was like the an- 
nouncement that a circus tent had been 
pitched during the silence of the night. The 
Deacon’s farm became the Mecca of the 
Hadleyites. 

The nine days’ wonder passed, and Billy 
became a usual factor in the town-life. The 
Deacon urged him to become a member of the 
Congregational Church, but Billy’s scorn 
prevented further attempts at evangelizing. 
Billy was a hard-shell “Papist.” 

The Deacon was not allowed long to have 
a monopoly of the Irish element in Hadley. 
The social rivals of the Philips,’ Jonathan 
Adams and his spouse, would not be outdone. 
They startled the native quietude a month or 
so later by driving home from Boston with a 
buxom, sweet-faced lassie in the back seat of 
the wagon, the brightness of the old land still 
playing in her eyes. 

The Deacon was certainly thrown into the 
shade — but not so Billy. He had never been 
partial to “thim haythens, the Adamses,” 
but now he looked for an errand to give him an 
opportunity to see the Irish girl. From his 
heart he blessed the old Deacon when he was 
bidden run over to the Adamses to get the 
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loan of a few rakes — he had put some out of 
order to secure such an errand. So over he 
went to the Adams’ farm. And what great 
luck for him ! There she was, standing in the 
front doorway, brandishing a maple branch in 
each hand to drive back a swarm of flies! 

“Kill the divils,” said Billy, coming up un- 
observed. The branches fell from the hands 
of the astounded maiden at the sound of a 
voice she knew could never belong to a “black 
Prodesan. ” She looked in amazement at the 
stranger till the smiling countenance of Billy 
transformed the wonder into delight and 
brought to her face a smile akin to his own. 
That instant she became his friend. The 
war upon the flies was forgotten. They 
streamed back again to the abandoned fort as 
Maggie O’Rourke went with Billy to a place 
that was beyond reach of the “ould lassie’s 
twang, ” and told him who she was, and from 
what part of the country she came, while 
Billy in turn imparted similar information. 
And of course Maggie had to cry with the 
memories of home brought back by the pres- 
ence of one that lived in the next county 
and knew her Uncle Owen’s folks as well as he 
knew himself and better. And of course Billy 
was forced to take the part of consoler, a r61e 
in which he was singularly adept. The smiles 
replaced the tears, and back again they wan- 
dered, over a very roundabout way, to the 
Adams’ homestead. 

The meeting was all too brief for Billy, but 
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long enough to make him experience that 
emptiness of heart which they say comes to a 
man when he meets some one he likes better 
than himself. Anyway, when they arrived at 
the house Billy was loath to accept his dis- 
missal. 

“ G’wan now Billy ! ” Such shocking famil- 
iarity on such a short acquaintance ! “ G’wan 

now or I’ll be kilt, an’ the place swarmin’ 
with flies. The Missis — ” 

Maggie was off on the instant, and poor 
Billy was face to face with his first disap- 
pointment in love. He started home, build- 
ing castle after castle for a sweet-faced queen 
with the unroyal name of Maggie. And he 
did not realize until he was confronted with 
several broken rakes that he had failed to do 
the business for which ostensibly he had gone 
to Jonathan’s. 

“Where be the rakes, Billy?” interrogated 
the Deacon. 

“Oh, yes, the rakes!” Billy now remem- 
bered of course. “The ould divil’s usin’ thim 
all. I had me tramp for nothin’. But I’ll fix 
these. ” 

And he was true to his word, for the memory 
of Maggie O’Rourke added strength to his 
ingenuity. 

But Billy was uneasy. There was a lode- 
stone at the Adams’ farm and, he was not long 
in yielding to the magnetic attraction. Mag- 
gie, too, did not in the least object to such a 
state of affairs. She counted the hours as 
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often and as yearningly as he, and was just as 
reluctant to see him take his departure. No 
human hearts could stand such a strain for 
long, and Billy was beginning to pine away, as 
he put it, when circumstances at the Deacon’s 
arranged matters in a way that no fairy god- 
mother had ever excelled. The Deacon’s wife 
was ill. She had labored hard from the day she 
had married, and the steady strain had done 
its work. The little woman succumbed, — 
to be henceforth a confirmed invalid. The 
Deacon was perplexed. Billy, it was true, 
could do almost anything, but the Deacon had 
not enough confidence in Billy’s cooking to 
stake his life upon it, and so he consulted this 
right hand man of his on the way to get out 
of the predicament. 

“Must get a girl, Bill. Got to. The wife 
is laid up for good. An’ Bill, I want one of 
your kind — Irish. Jonathan Adams says his 
girl’s a treasure an’ can do ’s much work ez 
any man. He wouldn’t let her go, he says, if 
he had to sell thirty acres. ” 

“No sooner said than done,” said Billy. 
“Give me the wagon an’ I’ll drive over to 
Boston tomorrow an’ pick y’ out the purtiest 
Irish lass in the whole country. ” 

“Ye kin hev it. Bill. Ye kin hev it. ” 

“All right,” said Billy, “I’ll do me best.” 

There was a merry twinkle in his eye as he 
made his way to Maggie’s. The talk was 
longer than usual that night, and when it was 
ended both were happier than ever before. 
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Evidently there was something afoot of which 
it would not be well for Ann Adams to hear. 
Anyway, she suspected nothing and gave her 
consent with a very good grace when Maggie 
asked permission to drive to town with Mr. 
Phillips’ man to get some things belonging to 
her. That, of course, was a sure sign that 
Maggie liked the place and was going to stay. 

Bright and early the next morning Billy was 
at the Adams’ farm, but none too early for the 
girl who had been listening for the sound of the 
wheels for an hour or more. No time was 
wasted in useless courtesies, for Maggie could 
jump into a team as well as any man, and it 
saved a lot of time. So away they went to 
Boston town, chattering and laughing. 

All that day the Deacon was wondering 
what kind the new girl would be. Would 
she be as good as Billy? Would she be the 
equal of Jonathan Adams’ treasure? His 
anxiety increased with the hours, and he did 
little work between his reflections. So it was 
a great relief when he heard the rattling of the 
wagon that night, and he made haste to get a 
lantern and go out to meet Billy and the girl. 

“Did ye get one?” he cried. 

“Yes, sir, an’ a fine wan, too — Whoa!” 

The team stopped, and the Deacon’s lantern 
was focussed upon Billy and his companion. 

“There she is for ye,” said Billy. 

“Where? There? Why that’s Adams* 
girl.” 

“Not if Billy Maguire knows it. That’s 
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Mrs. William Maguire, that was Maggie 
O’Rourke this morning. 

“Mrs. William — you married, Billy?” 

The lantern fell to the Deacon’s side and he 
muttered something like an oath — but of 
course it couldn’t be! 

“ Well, come in an’ tell the old lady. You’re 
a cute one, Billy. ” 

The old lady smiled at the romance, and the 
Deacon — well, the Deacon didn’t frown, but 
he shivered on that August night as he drove 
over to Adams’ to hand Maggie O’Rourke’s 
notice, a notice to take effect immediately. 
Mrs. Adams heard the rattling of the old 
wagon. She had been getting quite anxious 
concerning Maggie “an’ her out with that 
Billy Maguire.” She was relieved when she 
heard the familiar sound of the deacon’s coach. 

“Why, Deacon ” she exclaimed as her 
sharp eye caught sight of the driver. “Why, 
where’s Maggie?” 

“Maggie ain’t cornin’ back, she’s married.” 

“Married!” 

Shrillest of exclamations! Maggie must 
have heard it above the sound of Billy’s 
blarney! 

“Yes, to Billy Maguire, my man. Did it 
today in Boston. She’ll be over tomorrow to 
tell you all about it an’ git her clothes. Git 
up, Pete, we must git hum for the weddin’ 
supper. ” 

“ It’s all your fault. Deacon. Y’ always was 
an enemy to Jonathan Adams an’ me, but — ” 
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"Git up, Pete, — g’long.” And the rattle 
of the wheels drowned the shrill tirade of the 
offended housewife. 

The Deacon drew a sigh of relief, and old 
Pete rushed along as if he knew the wrath from 
which he was fleeing. Had he not been the 
prime aid to the union of two loving hearts? 

"She’s a tartar,” said the Deacon when 
he came into the kitchen where Billy and his 
bride were making a hearty wedding supper 
on the warmed over dinner of yesterday. 
“But, Billy, yer all right, ye bet y’are.” 

Luckily for the rejuvenation of Hadley, 
this first Irish couple was joined by others — 
where one Irishman is today there are a score 
tomorrow. There was a special reason for it in 
Hadley. Jonathan Adams had started his son 
Shubal in business. Jonathan had fallen heir 
to a few thousands and, as Shubal had never 
had a taste for farm work but had applied 
himself to bootmaking, his father thought the 
best investment he could make of the money 
would be to start his son in the business for 
which he had an aptitude. Thus began the 
first industry of Hadley and by its steady 
growth it became the making of the town. 

This was a year or more after the marriage 
of Billy, who now made frequent visits to 
Boston in the rattling old wagon that had been 
his matrimonial car. He had quite a love for 
the old wagon, a love intensified by the fact 
that on the first anniversary of their marriage 
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it bore him and Mrs. Billy to Boston on an 
account hardly less of an epoch-maker than 
that very successful matrimonial venture — the 
christening of Billy’s first boy, called Owen 
John in honor of several ancestors of the 
Maguire-O’Rourke family. Proud father was 
he as he drove to the homes of several of 
his friends to announce this event, and obtain 
a godfather and godmother for his heir. 
On this occasion he dilated upon the glories of 
Hadley, and entreated many of his country- 
men to pack up their few worldly possessions 
and come out to the great boot-shop for work; 
Billy was oratorical when he wished to be, and 
his oratory was filled with the persuasiveness 
that convinces. The picture he drew of suc- 
cess for them in the town of which he — to hear 
him talk — was an indispensable resident, 
would sweep away stronger barriers of objec- 
tion than his listeners could oppose. 

“We’ll go after you, Billy,” they decided. 
“We can’t be worse off there than here with 
them that burned the convent an’ drove away 
the holy women of God. ” 

So Billy and his wife and Owen John 
“ Christened by the Bishop’s own hands, God 
bless him!” returned home the next day. 
Billy was very happy, not only for the child, 
but also in the confidence that Hadley would 
soon boast of a few more of his faith. 

It was thus that Billy directed immigration 
to Hadley, but he never took that honor to 
himself in the hearing of any of the Protestant 
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magnates — he knew there was opposition to 
his countrymen. In Boston he heard stories 
of hatred of the Catholic name, and this 
further induced him to encourage immigra- 
tion to Hadley. Though firm in the convic- 
tion that “Prodesans is Prodesans the world 
over,” he felt that in Hadley, on account of 
the fewness of the Irish, there would be less 
cause for alarm on the part of the natives, and 
hence a better chance for the establishment 
of his friends. Besides Shubal Adams was 
anxious for workers and willing to teach the 
trade to others, — and Billy thought it would 
be a sin to neglect the great opportunity. 

So one family after another came to Hadley, 
till in the third year after Billy’s abduction of 
Ann Adams’ maid-of -all-work, the Irish popu- 
lation comprised eight families, every one of 
them increasing in such alarming proportions 
as to menace the ownership of majority on the 
part of the “ Prodesans. ” The “ Irish Colony” 
they were called, all living together in the 
square of little houses which the enterprising 
boot firm had constructed for the accommoda- 
tion of its workmen, though at the time of 
building it had not foreseen that the village 
would be almost exclusively Irish. They 
were an industrious folk, united to a man by 
the fact that they had come from the same part 
of the old country. They knew how to make 
the most of opportunity, and night after night, 
when work in the boot-shop was over, the head 
of every family and his boys could be seen 
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hoeing and weeding in the little vegetable 
garden that lay at the back of each cottage. 
Billy was the patron of all. To him they owed 
their success and content of mind. He felt 
his responsibility, too, and kept an eye upon 
his friends to keep good order in the colony. 

Nor was his surveillance restricted to their 
worldy prosperity. Staunch Catholic that he 
was, he was ever solicitous for the “duty” of 
his charges, and so twice each year one of the 
cottages was the mecca for all the Catholics 
of the district. Here Mass was said by a 
visiting priest and the duties of Confession and 
Communion complied with. What joy in the 
colony then! The priest, the man of God was 
come! It was a gala day. All eyes were 
fixed upon him, and all ears intently awaited 
the words of advice that fell from his lips. 
He told them of the murmurings of discon- 
tent, the hatred that was brewing against the 
Catholic Church, warning them at the same 
time of the duty of giving good example and 
refraining from any show of violence. It was 
the old, old message of Christian meekness. 

Owen John had now attained his fifth year. 
He was the idol of the Deacon, and still more 
of the little invalid, now slowly coming back 
to health and strength, who had never been 
blessed with a child of her own. He was a 
sharp little lad, with hair black as night and 
eyes large and lustrous as those of an Egyptian 
beauty. Billy was enthusiastic over him. 
There was never a finer child in the country. 
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God bless him! and well might the Protestant 
aristocracy stop on the road where “Owney” 
was playing and listen to the old-fashioned 
talk, touched with brogue and Yankee twang. 

Owney had just started on his sixth year 
when the sorrow of Billy’s life closed down 
upon him — the death of Maggie. His heart 
was broken as he stood among the Irish colo- 
nists, holding his little Owney by the hand and 
watching the coffin of his wife and new-born 
babe being lowered into the grave — the first 
grave in the piece of land that was henceforth 
sacred as the Catholic cemetery of Hadley. 
Ah, it was a great blow, and the ambition that 
Billy had been nourishing of soon buying a 
little farm of his own and starting out for 
himself was buried in the grave with the dar- 
ling of his heart. There was nothing to live 
for now but Owney, little black-eyed Owney, 
with the smile on Ins face even when the gravel 
was thundering down upon her who had often 
hugged him to her bosom. But Owney soon 
forgot. He did not want for care. The 
Deacon’s wife was now able to be about the 
house, and seemed to get new life from the 
incessant chatter of the manly little Irish- 
American. She took as much pride in keeping 
him neat as if his name were Philips and not 
Maguire, and her tender heart resented keenly 
the gibes that were cast at him when he made 
his first appearance at the village school. 

Owney was not the only Irish representa- 
tive at that seat of learning. There were sev- 
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eral there before him, ready to defend their 
rights by muscular persuasion and anxious to 
“smash any mouth that said a word against 
Billy Maguire’s Owney. ” So Owney did not 
suffer. The native element was afraid of 
the foreign power, a submission evinced by 
blackened and bloody noses on more than one 
occasion until to an onlooker it was evident 
that the aliens were the masters by default on 
the part of their opponents. Owney pro- 
gressed rapidly in his studies to the supreme 
delight of his father, who rejoiced on a winter’s 
night to exercise his own elementary education 
in making the lad spell. Often Billy was at 
a loss to know how near to perfection was 
Owney’s attempt at certain words, but he 
took it for granted that the student knew 
better than he, and so he always smiled 
approval. 

Then would come the part of the lesson that 
the boy liked best, when Billy would dilate 
upon the glories of Ireland and rehearse the 
romantic incidents of Irish history till his 
listener got to know nearly as much about 
Ireland as the lecturer himself. Billy wanted 
to train the lad in reverence for the old country 
and the old faith, when the environments in 
the new country were so full of danger for 
Irish patriotism and Irish faith. Every morn- 
ing and night they knelt side by side to pray, 
always concluding with a prayer for the soul 
of Maggie. In such an atmosphere Owney 
grew up, loving the faith and the country of 
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his parents and resenting the slurs cast upon 
everything Catholic and Irish by so many of 
the townspeople. Many a time he would ask 
the Deacon’s wife, whom he called “aunty,” 
why there was so much abuse heaped upon the 
members of the little Irish colony, but she 
would only stroke his head and kiss him, and 
tell him not to mind. 

“ Yer jest as good as they be, Owney, don’t 
mind ’em. ” He always received new courage 
from her. It was no wonder that he “loved 
the very ground she walked on. ” 

So things went on until Owney reached his 
fifteenth year. The little colony had been 
increased by two new families and not a blight 
had come upon any household save for the 
few new graves that had been made near 
Maggie’s. It was now time for Owney to 
follow the fate of the boys of his age in Hadley. 
Billy wouldn’t make him a farmer despite the 
entreaties of the Deacon, and so his name was 
entered upon the pay-roll of the Adams’ 
factory. The work was light, and he experi- 
enced a joy in the fact that he was earning 
something to repay his father for all the kind- 
nesses of his life. 

But the new experience of work was not all 
joy. The ban of being Irish was upon Owney 
as upon so many of his companions. The 
mark of social inferiority was upon the Irish 
brow deep and broad. There was an agitation 
against the foreign element, and of course by 
foreign element was meant Irish chiefly. The 
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spirit that had cast the burning brand within 
the sanctified walls of Charlestown convent, 
and scattered abroad the noble women who 
were devoting themselves to the service of 
God and their neighbors, once more began its 
plotting to crush the undesirable element that 
was beginning to grow strong in its adopted 
home. It was a spirit destined soon to spread 
through the land, and Hadley was not to be 
exempt. Thither came the news of the firing 
of churches by vandal hands, and the Irish 
of Hadley feared the coming of such a lawless 
spirit among themselves. 

Their fears were by no means groundless. 
Week after week some one tried to pervert 
the minds of the children by distributing tracts 
against the faith to undermine their steadfast 
adherence to Catholicity. But persecution 
makes martyrs, and the effect of the accusa- 
tions was to make the colony more devout, 
more firm in its attachment to the things of 
faith. Only let them have work enough, and 
they could bend their necks and snap their 
fingers at the foolish bigotry yet, despite the 
fact that vicious tirades were daily directed 
against them. But would they be given work 
much longer if the anti-Catholic sentiment 
became as strong in Hadley as it was in 
many other places? 

This was the topic of conversation on a May 
evening, a conversation that was conducted 
in tones scarcely above a whisper. It was the 
thought uppermost in the mind of Owney as 
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he made his way to the factory the next morn- 
ing. He was late. The old Deacon had not 
been feeling well that morning, and Billy had 
called the lad early to get him to help milk 
the cows before he went to work. Owney 
dreaded being late. Shubal Adams had a 
violent temper when crossed, and one of the 
easiest ways to cross him was to come late to 
work. Once before the boy had quaked 
before the man’s anger and he dreaded a 
repetition. 

He sought to rally courage to meet it as he 
came towards the door. He had lifted the 
latch when a sheet of paper pasted on the door 
caught his eye. He gazed at it, and the 
significance of the picture dawned slowly upon 
him. It was a caricature of the Holy Father, 
that Holy Father whom Owney had been 
taught to reverence as the vice-regent of 
Almighty God. It was at the same time a 
libel on the land which his father had taught 
him to love with all the fullness of his heart. 
His blood boiled at the slanderous representa- 
tion that confronted him. He did not stop 
to reflect. Heedless of the consequences that 
might follow, with one sweep of his hand he 
tore the picture from the door and thrust it in 
his shirt bosom. Then opening the door he 
went quietly to his work. Shubal was not to 
be seen, and Owney, drawing a sigh of relief, 
began to apply himself to make up for lost 
time. The sheet of paper was like a load of 
stone upon his heart. What if he had been 
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seen? What if Shubal found out what he had 
done? He would surely lose his work. What, 
too, if the paper fell from its hiding place? 
Some enemy would see it and report him, or 
perhaps take vengeance upon him for tearing 
it down. Listen, they were talking about it 
now! The picture had amused them all. 
What was that Owney heard? Shubal Adams 
had put it on the door? What if he knew that 
Owney Maguire had been the iconoclast? 

He heard a noise in the direction of the door. 
The voice of Shubal was raised in protest; his 
violent passion was aroused. He had just 
entered the shop, and everyone who heard 
his voice applied himself more vigorously to 
his work. What was the matter? Matter 
enough. Some one had torn down the picture 
that Shubal had posted upon the door. Who 
was the culprit? Surely some admirer of the 
Pope, and immediately every Irishman was 
the object of suspicion. Down the aisle came 
Shubal. Every few feet he stopped to ask a 
workman if he knew anything about the dis- 
appearance of the cartoon. No one knew 
what had become of it. Owney trembled. 
The last almost fell from his hand as he real- 
ized that the angry man was beside him. 

“You were fifteen minutes late, Maguire. 
Didn’t I warn you to get to work on time? ” 

Owney stood up. He trembled so that the 
boot he held in his hand fell to the floor, and 
when he stooped to pick it up the paper in his 
bosom dropped out before the gaze of all. He 
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could feel the hot breath of the man beside 
him, and in a moment more the tempest of 
anger broke over him. Dealing the lad a 
blow that staggered him the infuriated bigot 
cried out, “So it was you who tore it down!” 
And he called to his adherents to aid him in 
driving out “the d — d little Papist.” The 
boy tried to escape, and had reached the door 
when his feet tripped on the threshold and he 
was thrown forward, down a long flight of 
stairs. His head struck against the rough 
stone flag at the bottom, and he lay there 
silent and motionless — an innocent victim. 

Billy Maguire came up from the fields to 
finish the chores about the bam. Glancing 
down the street he saw some men coming 
towards the house, bearing between them a 
burden. Divining that something terrible had 
happened, he ran to meet them. 

“The little lad is sick, Billy,” said Barney 
Malloy, coming forward. “He fell and hurt 
himself, and we brought him home. No, no, 
man,” as Billy tried to push him aside, “he’s 
only stunned. He’s — ” 

“Dead,” said Billy in a strange, hoarse 
voice. “Don’t lie to me, Barney Malloy. 
It’s dead my boy is, Maggie’s little boy. ” 

He had loved Owney with all his great 
strong heart, and this was the end! He 
asked no questions, realizing only that Owney 
was dead. What mattered it how death had 
come to him? 
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“Don’t, Billy, don’t!” pleaded the Deacon’s 
wife, terrified by the man’s strange calm. She 
had loved the boy as her own son, and she put 
all thought of self aside as she tried to comfort 
the stricken father. But for him there was no 
comfort, nothing but darkness and desolation. 

“Bring him in,” said the woman, sobbing 
bitterly. “Come, Billy, let them take the 
boy in.” And docile to her touch he stood 
aside, while the men took up their light 
burden and passed into the house. 

For two days Owney lay in the Deacon’s 
parlor, and from morning to night and again 
from night to morning the father sat by his 
dead boy, mute, unquestioning, conscious only 
of his great grief. The day of the funeral 
came, and through the open windows floated 
the glad song of the birds, mingling with the 
voices of the mourners as they answered the 
prayers for the dead, read by Billy himself. 
The coffin was borne to the quiet comer 
where Owney was to rest with his mother. 
How deep the new grave was! How deep, 
how wide, and all of it for little Owney. The 
gravel crashed down upon the coffin, every 
pebble falling on the father’s heart. When 
the last shovelful had been cast upon the grave 
and the last prayer said, he went away by 
himself and wandered for hours in the field. 
When twilight came he returned to the house 
to seek the Deacon and his wife. 

“I’m goin’ away tomorrow, sir,” he an- 
nounced. 
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“Where?” asked the Deacon gently, “and 
for how long? ” 

“ To Boston, and fer good. There’s nothing 
here now to keep me. Maggie’s gone and 
Owney’s gone, an’, an’ I’d do murder if I 
stayed. I must go in the momin’. Don’t 
tell the men until I’m gone. They’d try to 
keep me. ” 

All efforts to shake his resolutions were vain. 
Go he would. The rest of the night was 
spent in getting together his little effects, his 
and Maggie’s and Owney’s. When daylight 
dawned he took up the bundle containing 
what he held most valuable and looking for 
the last time around the room where Owney 
had been bom and Maggie had died, he closed 
the door softly and went down the stairs. 
The Deacon and his wife were waiting for him 
and he would not defer the parting any longer. 
He tried to speak, to give expression to his 
gratitude for what they had been to him and 
his, but words failed him, and breaking away 
from them he took his seat in the old wagon 
that had been his bridal carriage and that had 
carried Owney to his christening. How long 
ago that was, how long ago! Across the field 
he could see a new-made grave and beside it a 
grassy mound fair with flowers. 

The Deacon picked up the reins, the little 
woman in the doorway, sobbing aloud, 
turned into the darkened home. The wagon 
rattled on, bearing Billy Maguire towards the 
future he must live alone. 
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When the Buffalo train, more than an hour 
late, pulled into the South Terminal at Boston, 
there was none of its passengers so fully re- 
lieved as Mrs. Anthony Craven. The night 
journey had seemed to her eternal. She had 
retired early, hoping that she might be able 
to get away from the miserable thoughts which 
seemed to gain in variety and intensity every 
moment as if striving to keep pace with the 
swiftly speeding train. But the darkness of 
the berth facilitated her proneness to self -in- 
trospection and increased beyond endurance 
the thundering of the wheels, so that in desper- 
ation she turned on the little electric lights and 
sought to distract herself with the inanities 
of the cheapest and most sensational of the 
pictorial monthlies. But the effort was vain. 
There was a face ever before her, which light 
or darkness or closed eyes could not keep from 
being mirrored in her brain. It was the face 
of her husband, Anthony Craven, the man 
from whom she was then fleeing, with the 
solemn determination never again to see 
him. 

Again and again during that night ride had 
she reviewed the imperative causes for de- 
parting from her home and from his life. 
For ten years she had borne the misery of it all, 
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suffering every kind of mental torture, even 
while she was pretending to her friends and her 
neighbors that the whole world contained no 
happier couple. She had blinded herself by 
her great love for him, and shut out even from 
her own soul the conviction that he was un- 
worthy of a good woman’s affection. He had 
been penurious with her, but she had willingly 
adapted herself to his little meannesses and 
had become miserly herself. It had been 
bearable while it was only that; but then a 
greater revelation had come to her unsuspect- 
ing soul. As many another man, he was 
penurious at home, but a jolly good fellow 
abroad; a good spender, a lavish entertainer 
with those who were not of his own household. 
The denouement had come at last. Ugly 
stories in which he was the central figure had 
reached her ears, and investigation had proved 
conclusively to her that those stories were true. 
She had reproached him with the plain facts, 
had poured out upon him all the flood of indig- 
nation which had been dripping for years 
slowly but incessantly into her heart. And 
then he had struck her! The very memory of 
the blow made her wince, made her bow her 
face into her hands to stifle the sobs that 
would rise at the very'shame of it. How she 
hated him for that, she told herself! but sub- 
' consciously she knew that she still loved him, 
that it was her great love for him that made 
the misery of it all so unbearable. If she had 
hated him, every moment of the journey would 
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have been a step to light and happiness instead 
of the agony it was in reality. 

Yet it was a relief to arrive at the end of her 
flight. So much was done. She had accom- 
plished the first resolution in her new relations 
with her husband. Perhaps it would be but a 
matter of time, she hopefully suggested to 
herself, when the new conditions would be 
bearable, and when all that had led up to them 
would seem as a hideous dream from which 
she had been delivered. She had entered upon 
a new life, of which she was to be sole master, 
and here in her old home she would find a 
solace with her sister, who, thank God, was 
blessed with a devoted husband and a happy 
home. 

A new problem, however, presented itself 
to her as she was being hurried in a taxicab to 
the Brighton district where her sister lived. 
How would she break the news to her that she 
had fled from her husband? She had sent a 
telegram to let her know that she was coming 
to spend several weeks with her, but not a 
word had she hinted as to any finality in this 
departure from her home. The same pride 
which had ever inspired her to write cheerful 
letters, to be smiling even while her heart 
trembled at the rattling of the skeletons in her 
closet, had prevented her from narrating her 
grievances even to the sympathetic ear of her 
sister. She sighed as she told herself that the 
deceit could last no longer. The truth would 
have to come out soon. Tomorrow, perhaps. 
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or next week, she would stifle her pride and 
ease her heartache by a full revelation to 
Martha. 

But the next day, the next week even, came 
and went and Mary Craven did not seek 
consolation from her sister. It had not been 
the sense of pride alone that had prevented 
her. Instantly and intuitively she had come 
to the conclusion that all was not as harmo- 
nious as it might be with Charles Seagraves and 
his wife Martha. It was a conclusion soon 
verified. It was on a Sunday morning im- 
mediately after Mrs. Craven had returned 
from the early Mass, to find her sister with 
eyes wherein the sign of tears was yet very 
plain spite of the evident effort to conceal 
them. 

“You are not well, Martha,” said Mrs. 
Craven. “You look worn and haggard, and 
you have been crying. Is anything the 
matter?” 

“I have been crying,” said the other, break- 
ing out into new grief. “I have cried nearly 
all the night. O Mary, dear, I’m not going to 
keep it a secret from you any longer. I am 
the most miserable woman on the face of the 
earth.” 

“Miserable? What is the matter? Why 
should you be unhappy? You are to be 
envied. You have a beautiful home and a 
devoted husband.” 

“Don’t, Mary! You do not understand. 
I have deceived you all along. But I can bear 
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it no longer. I have not a good husband. I 
have a husband that I am beginning to hate. 
I do despise him. You do not know him as 
he is. He has deceived you all by pretending 
that he is the most loving of husbands. You 
cannot know what it means. You have a 
good husband; thank God for that. Often I 
wanted to write to you and tell you all, but I 
could not intrude upon your happiness. But 
now that you are here, I must tell you, must 
ask your advice, or I will go insane. He did 
not come home at all last night. Half the 
time he does not come home; and when he 
does volunteer an excuse it is his law business, 
some case or other that has demanded his 
attention. I tried to keep my trust in him, 
in spite of the stories that were carried to me. 
But the day before you came I could bear it 
no longer. I reproached him bitterly and he 
struck me, struck me! Think of it, he struck 
me, his wife! And now, Mary, you must tell 
me what to do. I am unable to decide for 
myself.” 

Mrs. Craven paled before her sister’s words. 

“He struck you?” she said, scarcely knowing 
the words she used. 

“Yes, struck me. Could there be a worse 
indignity than that? You will take me with 
you, Mary, when you go home. I have no 
place else. Let me go for awhile till I can 
collect my thoughts. I am not afraid of work. 
I will be no burden to you. But I must get 
away from here — from him.” 
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There was a tense silence for several mo- 
ments. 

“You do not want me, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Seagraves reproachfully. “You say nothing 
to me.” 

“God help us, Martha. I am silent be- 
cause I know not what to say. It is hard, 
hard to advise a woman to leave her own 
home.” 

“But if it is no home to me? ” said the other. 
“It is easy for you, you the wife of Anthony 
Craven, to tell me not to leave my husband, 
for I know that that is what you will tell me. 
But you do not know what misery is.” 

It was an effort for Mary Craven to refrain 
from telling at that moment the story of her 
own woes, but the folly of doing such a thing 
was evident to her. It would serve no purpose 
to add her own sorrows to the heavy burden of 
the moment. 

“I can imagine it, Martha,” she answered. 
“I know that it must be a terrible thing for 
husband and wife, those whom God has joined 
together, a terrible thing for them to separate, 
and a terrible thing for anyone to advise them 
to separate. Don’t ask me, Martha, to give 
you such advice.” 

“That is your Catholic notion, Mary,” 
said Mrs. Seagraves. You Catholics take 
such a serious view of marriage. When you 
became a Catholic at the time you married 
Anthony I almost despised you for it. I did 
despise you, though I never let you know how 
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displeased I was. Had I fallen in love with a 
Catholic man, as you did, instead of Charles 
Seagraves who has not the smallest bit of any 
kind of religion, I, too, might have the same 
serious views. But I have not your high 
ideals of marriage. I know many Catholic 
women who have suffered torments from brutal 
husbands because they believe with all their 
soul in the sanctity of marriage, And that 
nothing could divorce husband and wife. 
But you must not expect that of me, Mary. I 
have tried to keep up to the ideal of you and 
Anthony. That has saved me so far. But I 
can bear it no longer.” 

Mrs. Craven reddened deeply in spite of 
herself at the thrusts which her sister had given 
her so unwittingly. 

“Martha, dear,” she said despairingly, 
“God knows that I do not know how to talk 
to you. It has come as a surprise to me. I 
always thought you so happy with Charles. 
Let me think awhile before I decide.” 

“And I know what you will decide: that I 
must not leave my husband; that I must bear 
with his faults, however great they be, bear 
with his sins, his baseness, his striking me, 
bear it all, simply because we are married. 
But it is all theoretical to you. But put your- 
self in my place. If Anthony treated you so, 
would you bear it patiently?” 

“Don’t, Martha, dear,” said the other as 
she rose to go to her room. “If Anthony and 
I had disagreed, — ” the words almost choked 
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her — “I would come to you with my sorrow.” 

“And I would tell you — ” 

“What?” 

“I should tell you — but it could never be. 
It is so different in your case. Anthony 
Craven is the best of men. He adores you. 
If he knew that he had hurt you he would soon 
remedy matters.” 

“But you still love Charles?” 

“God knows how well.” 

“And Charles loves you, I am sure of it.” 

“No, he cannot. For if he did — O Mary, 
may God help me, I do not know! Why 
should there be such a difference in the lives 
of two sisters? One so happy and the other 
so miserable.” 

“We will both be miserable,” said Mrs. 
Craven, opening the door to the hall, “if we 
postpone our breakfast any longer. The 
morning air has given a keen edge to my 
appetite.” 

“Breakfast will be ready as soon as you get 
out of those uncomfortable clothes. We can 
discuss matters over our coffee. Hurry now 
I will give you ten minutes.” 

But Mrs. Anthony Craven did not hurry. 
The ten jninutes passed and still she sat in her 
room, irresolute, afraid to come again into the 
accusing presence of her sister Martha, who 
seemed to be waiting for her to pronounce the 
sentence of divorce between Charles Seagraves 
and his wife. And what had she to say, what 
was she to do? Their cases were very similar. 
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They had both suffered; both had been con- 
scious of indignity from their husbands, and 
both had come to the same pass in life, the 
same point of inability to resist any longer 
what seemed to be the inevitable. 

But there was a difference, a real difference 
which Mary Craven was forced to recognize. 
She herself, the older sister, had been always 
more resolute, had acted more readily on her 
own initiative without troubling to seek the 
advice of others. Her conversion to the Cath- 
olic Church, and the consequent separation 
from many of her family which it entailed, had 
necessitated the keeping to herself of the whys 
and wherefores of her actions. And so she 
had decided for herself in the momentous 
matters of fleeing from her husband. It had 
seemed to her right, fortified as she had been 
by the great provocation he had given to her. 
But it was not so with her sister Martha. Less 
assertive, less self-reliant, with much less of 
the pride of life, it was, by her very nature, 
impossible for her to take the step to which 
she felt impelled without the advice of the 
mind she considered stronger and better able 
to judge than her own. And Mary Craven 
knew that the judgment, the irrevocable sen- 
tence; was in her hands. Would she decide 
for her sister as she had decided for herself? 
Would she tell her to lay down her burden, 
and flee from her husband, from her home, 
as she herself had fled? 

It had been easy enough under the circum- 
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stances for her to follow that course, easy 
enough even while her heart was breaking 
Tinder the weight of the very shame of it, but it 
was a very different matter when she was asked 
to advise that, when upon her words depended 
the future, perhaps the eternal, happiness of 
two other souls. Divorce! the severing of the 
bonds which united man and wife, a severing 
which in the case of her non-Catholic sister 
would be complete, and perhaps the remarriage 
of both to’others — she could not dare to sanc- 
tion that! It f was a crime, however justified 
those intimately concerned mightfeel. Martha 
must try to patch up matters with her husband. 
She must not be divorced from him, if there 
was any possibility of reconciling them to 
each other. 

But to that determination there succeeded 
a period of irresolution. How could she, who 
herself had left her home, prevail on another to 
endure what she herself had refused to endure? 
Thank God that she had not told Martha of 
her own troubles, that she had allowed her 
to continue in the conviction that Anthony 
Craven was the best of husbands. But how 
keep up the deception longer. The denoue- 
ment was imminent. Soon the real situation 
would be known, and then it would be vain 
for her to seek to dissuade her sister from 
pursuing the course which she herself had 
followed. She was against a blind wall. 

"God direct me what to do,” she prayed 
over and over, as she knelt by her bed with a 
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feeling of desolation. It was a short prayer, 
interrupted by the repeated and insistent calls 
from below to come to breakfast, but it was 
long enough to clarify her vision, and to 
strengthen her to a course of action which she 
felt to be her duty even while all the woman- 
hood in her rebelled against it. 

“Your breakfast is ruined,” said her sister, 
as she came into the dining-room. ““You said 
you would be down in ten minutes. It is 
quite a full hour. Did you hear him come in?” 

‘‘Who? Charles?” 

“Yes, he came in just after you went to 
your room. He was very jubilant. But I 
would not deign to speak to him. All that 
folly is ended. He went at once to his den.” 

“You should not have been so severe, 
Martha,” said the sister with a pleading in her 
voice. 

“It is now my turn,” she answered. “It 
is only the beginning of the end. He will find 
now that he has a mind to deal with. I have 
always been the peacemaker; always demeaned 
myself, always gone to him after our quarrels 
and humbled myself. Never will I do it again. 
He must do the humbling now, humble himself 
to me, or I will leave his house. Where are 
you going?” (For the other had arisen from 
the table.) “You have eaten nothing. Finish 
your coffee, and I will not talk. I am sorry 
to burden you with this, Mary.” 

“I cannot eat, Martha. Did you say that 
Charles went to his den?” 
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“Yes; but you are not going — ” 

“I am going to see him. I have something 
to say to him. Now, Martha, please let me 
manage this matter. You know that you 
always gave me the credit of having the sense 
of the family. Not a word, mind; not any 
interruption from you.” 

It was a superhuman effort to do it, but 
without giving herself a chance to quail, she 
went straightway to the den at the top of the 
house. 

“May I come in, Charles?” she said, pitching 
her voice at a tone of cheerfulness. 

“Certainly, Mary,” he answered, rising to 
greet her. “Take that chair near the fire. 
It is very cosy. I am glad that some one in 
this house is cheerful. What happened to 
Martha? She would not speak to me. I 
wish you would give her a good talking to, 
Mary.” 

“I will, Charles,” she answered. “But at 
present Ijcame to give you one, a severe one.” 

“To me?” he said, with the suspicion of a 
protest in his voice. 

“To you, yes. ‘Listen to me for a while, 
Charles, will you? If you do it will make 
things a bit easier for me. I have set myself 
some severe tasks for the next few days. This 
is the first one. First of all I am going to make 
a confession to you. But it is for you alone, 
remember. N ot even Martha must ever know 
of it. I am an unhappy, a very unhappy 
woman, Anthony has failed me, failed miser- 
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ably. You look incredulous, but nevertheless 
it is the absolute truth. He has neglected me 
for years, goes about with evil companions of 
all kinds. It is not hearsay; it is fact. For 
years I have borne it all alone. You did not 
know; Martha did not know. I would rather 
have died than tell the world about it. I have 
borne it all with a smiling face. Pride, my 
woman’s pride — we were always a proud fam- 
ily, too proud, perhaps — but most of all my 
religion aided me in bearing my troubles* 
And then finally, the day before I came here, 
he — struck me.” 

“The brute! Anthony Craven?” 

“Yes, Anthony Craven. I could bear it no 
longer. I left him, left him with the intention 
of never seeing him again. I came here 
temporarily. I had no place else to go. I 
wanted to confide in you and Martha, to ask 
your legal advice, and to get a sister’s consola- 
tion from Martha. And then I discovered 
that I could not do so, because — ” 

She stopped as if unable to go on. 

“Go on,” he said. “You could not do so: 
why?” 

“Because I found a like condition here,” 
she went on hurriedly. “I had believed that 
you both were happy. Soon I knew that there 
was dissension. Thank God that I did not 
tell Martha of my own woes. You did not 
come home last night. Today she told me all, 
all that she has been suffering, and th$n she 
asked me to take her to my home, asked me to 
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advise her to leave you. Imagine, to my 
home!” 

“But you did not advise her to do that?” 
he pleaded/* She has exaggerated things some- 
what. I have my faults, I admit, but she is too 
exacting. She knows I love her dearly.” 

“She has begun to doubt it. You have 
taken a poor way to prove your love, — by 
neglect. Exacting, you say. Yes, it is always 
we women who are exacting. We give you 
our lives, our love, our devotion of body and 
soul, and we give all gladly. But in return 
we want your love, your consideration. But 
when we do not receive it, when we sit night 
after night alone, watching for you to come, 
when we know that you are away with others 
who have no claim upon you, enjoying your- 
selves and forgetful of us, when we hear your 
names coupled with those whom we despise, 
when we find that we have become a mere 
servant in the house, then if we rebel against 
conditions we are called exacting; and when 
you strike us — the women you have sworn to 
love and cherish — ” 

“I did strike her, Mary,” he said, interrupt- 
ing her. “God forgive me for it. But I was 
the worse for liquor at the time. I did not 
hurt her.” 

“But the blow was enough to crush her 
heart. I know what she has suffered, for I also 
have suffered it. But I came to you, to appeal 
to you to remedy matters. You must not 
separate, you two. She loves you, and I 
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know how you loved her in the old days. Go 
to her. Take the initiative for once. She 
has always humbled herself to you. You 
have reached a crisis in your life. The settle- 
ment depends on you.” 

“I did not know that it was as bad as all 
that, Mary,” he said. “She is the best little 
woman in the world. I have been a brute, 
and may God bless you for showing me myself 
as I am, now before it is too late. Where is 
Martha?” 

“I left her in the dining-room. You are 
going to her? God bless you for your manli- 
ness. When you have done with the recon- 
ciliation, would it be too much trouble to ask 
you to go to the station and reserve me a berth 
on the seven-thirty train for home?” 

“You are not going back?” he said. “You 
must stay with us.” 

“Do not make it harder for me,” she said. 
“I have made up my mind. I have been 
preaching to you, and now I will try to put my 
advice into practice in my own case. God 
will mend matters for us as he has mended 
them for you and Martha. Now go to her; 
but again I warn you, not one word to her. 
It would only mar her new peace of mind.” 

The man was gone, eager to be at peace with 
the wife whom he had injured more deeply 
than he had known. And then Mary Craven 
closed the door of the den, resumed her chair 
by the fire, and broke into passionate, unre- 
strained weeping. 
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It was nearly an hour afterwards when 
Martha rushed into the den, a woman trans- 
formed from the gloom of night into the glad- 
ness of the noonday, and threw her arms about 
her sister. 

“You have been crying, Mary dear,” she 
said; “tears of joy — like mine. What a tragedy 
you have averted. And to think I would have 
made a fool of myself only for your good advice. 
You always were the brains of the family. 
I know I exacted too much from Charles. 
He is such a dear, Mary. But we have had the 
clearest understanding, and now I am sure 
we will be as happy as you and Anthony.” 

“I hope you will be even happier, Martha,” 
said the other. “I suppose Charles told you 
that I must go home tonight.” 

“Yes, and I have not the heart to stop you,” 
said Martha, beaming in her newly found 
happiness. “I know how lonesome you must 
be for Anthony.” 
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Fob the first time in many years dissension 
had crept into the Carroll household, and all 
on account of an insignificant personage that 
answered to the name of Mary Downey. 
Mary had arrived in New York, bag and 
baggage, from the western part of Kansas only 
that very morning and, much against her own 
will, had proceeded to create consternation 
on Riverside Drive by her extremely prosaic 
appearance. 

Henry Carroll, Senior, was scarcely seated at 
the dinner table on coming home from business 
when his immediate family attacked him as 
the culprit solely to blame for the new condi- 
tion of affairs. 

“She is positively the ugliest child I ever 
saw,” said Mrs. Carroll, with all the emphasis 
which she could distribute throughout her 
sentence, “ positively the homeliest.” 

“Frousy red hair and crossed eyes,” added 
Miss Evelyn Carroll, aged twenty, “and I 
declare she actually stuttered when I spoke to 
her.” 

“Really, dad,” said Henry Carroll, Junior, 
adding his quota of objections, “I can’t see 
why we should be expected to keep her here. 
Fancy introducing her as one of the family!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Carroll, “ fancy it! 
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She is positively Irish all over. Why could 
you not arrange to send her to some school? 
I am sure she will be positively unmanageable 
— and I so unwell, too! Surely I cannot be 
expected to take care of your sister’s children!” 

“Is that all?” asked Carroll, Senior, quietly, 
but with a touch of bitterness that showed 
through his apparent mildness. “If so, please 
listen to what I have to say on the matter. If 
my poor sister’s child is homeless it is my place, 
as I look at things, to give her a home, and 
the best home in my power. I sent for her to 
come here. If she is as homely, as unpre- 
possessing as you all declare, it is not the poor 
child’s fault. But stay here she shall as long 
as I do, and I must ask you all to treat her as 
an equal, to be kind to her, if not because she 
is an orphan, then because she is my niece. 
Evelyn, I will ask you to go for her and bring 
her in to dinner. I should have been told 
that she had come.” 

“I have told her to eat in the kitchen with 
Nora,” said Mrs. Carroll, indignant at the 
very thought of having at her table the un- 
pretentious Mary Downey. 

“And I wish her here,” said the man. 
“Evelyn, please obey.” 

Carroll had the reputation at home and 
abroad of exacting and obtaining obedience 
without question. All who came in contact 
with him knew how futile it was to expect to 
induce him by force of argument to retreat 
from whatever position he wished to take. 
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And so without any further parley Miss 
Evelyn sulkily went to the kitchen, and re- 
turned almost immediately, followed bashfully 
and at a distance by the bone of contention. 
Miss Mary Downey, aged twelve years. 

“I did not know that you had arrived, 
Mary,” said Mr. Carroll, rising from his chair 
and going forward to meet her. “I would not 
have sat down to table,” he continued as he 
stooped to kiss her, “without seeing you first. 
Evelyn, Mary will sit by you.” 

Mary followed directions very closely, but 
it was a trying ordeal for her in the grand 
dining-room, and that, too, in the presence of 
so much hostility. The kind tone of her uncle 
Carroll was the first note of welcome in the 
reception to her new home. It drew tears to 
her eyes and, as she tried to hide her confusion 
and be brave against the cold glances of the 
others, she succeeded in overturning the plate of 
soup that had just then been placed before her. 

“There,” said Mrs. Carroll, half in anger and 
half in triumph, “the child knows positively 
nothing of good manners.” 

“The child is excited,” said Carroll, looking 
with pity at the confusion of the girl, who 
began to cry at the shame of it all. “Come, 
Mary,” he said, rising from the table and going 
to her, “I guess neither of us is very hungry. 
We will go to my den. There’s a lot of things 
I want to ask you about.” 

And this was the manner in which Miss 
Downey made her debut into high society. 
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“Such an insult,” said the indignant Mrs. 
Carroll, when the door had closed. 

“Pa will have his way,” said Carroll, Junior. 

“No matter who suffers for it,” said Evelyn. 
“But this is the limit of his tyranny. But 
I’ll make it so hot for that little ugly pauper 
that she’ll be crying to be sent to some con- 
vent before many moons.” 

And Miss Evelyn, society beauty, suc- 
ceeded very well in making things unpleasant 
for her prosaic cousin from the West. It was 
a systematic persecution outlined by her in 
which she was ably assisted by her mother and 
brother. Mary was made to feel her depend- 
ence in a hundred different ways, and she 
suffered keenly from it. 

“Please, Uncle Carroll,” she said one night, 
about a week after her arrival, when dinner 
was over and he had brought her as usual to 
his den, “it’s awfully good of you to bring me 
here to live with you, but I wish you would 
send me back West. No one here likes me. 
Do you think it’s because I am so homely? 
I heard Miss Evelyn say I was awfully ugly.” 

“Homely,” said Carroll, laughing at the 
earnestness of the child. “You must not 
imagine slights, dear. Now, you are so much 
younger than Evelyn and Henry you can’t 
expect them to make a chum of you, and as 
for your aunt Carroll, you know she is unwell 
most of the time.” 

“But I’m sure if I was pretty it would be 
different,” said Mary, unconvinced by the 
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argumentation of her uncle. “Out home at 
the school I went to they used to say that I 
was the homeliest kid this side of the Rockies. 
But mother used to say when I cried and 
wanted to be pretty that ‘Pretty is that pretty 
does,’ and that if the soul is good the body 
does not count.” 

“And your mother always had sense, child,” 
said Carroll tenderly. “She was always right. 
So put all those funny notions out of your head, 
and come and tell me all about your mother. 
Do you know, I didn’t see her for more than 
fifteen years, not since the time she married 
and went out West with your father?” 

“And you didn’t like my father, did you?” 
said Mary. 

“To be honest with you, no,” said the man. 
“I did not approve of the match for a hundred 
reasons. But your mother suited herself, and 
we separated, to meet here no more. She 
never wrote even when he died and left her 
penniless. It was only when she was dying 
herself that she wrote and asked me to look 
after you.” 

“Wasn’t it too bad,” said the girl, musingly, 
“that you did not know all about it before? 
You didn’t know how hard she worked, wash- 
ing and scrubbing, till she got consumption. 
Sometimes we didn’t have enough to eat. 
Last Christmas we had only a can of com for 
dinner and some tea. I was hungry often; 
I guess that’s what made me so homely. But 
I’d rather be starving with her — ” 
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The memory of the days of suffering, of the 
brave little mother who had so proudly faced 
the world, and then the sight of all the luxuries 
that now surrounded her, crushed the home- 
liest girl, and she burst into unrestrained sobs. 

The grief of the child affected the man. 
There appeared before his eyes the face of the 
young sister whom he had loved devotedly 
until the time of her mad infatuation with the 
man whom she had married against the wishes 
of all her friends and of her brother in particu- 
lar. He had been bitter then, and had re- 
mained bitter to the end. It was natural for 
him to be bitter when his wishes were derided, 
and it had been easy for him to retain his posi- 
tion of refusing to surrender an inch to the 
woman who was separated from him by so 
many miles. If she had acknowledged her 
fault and had come pleading to him for help 
he would have prevailed upon himself to con- 
done past offenses and reward her submission 
by devoting to her interests some of the wealth 
which the market was daily pouring into his 
coffers. But she did not relent, save when she 
was dying and beyond the reach of any help 
for herself, and then it was for the sake of her 
orphan girl. The presence of that child now 
cut Carroll to the heart. He was worth a 
million, he mused to himself, and his poor 
sister and her child had known what it was to 
suffer the pangs of hunger! 

“There, little one,” he said, when he had 
conquered the lump in his throat, “we must 
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not become unhappy. All the hard days are 
gone and now you can have everything that 
you want, — pretty gowns that will make you 
forget that you are homely. Now, I for one 
don’t think you are a bit homely. I rather 
like red hair, and you have a mouth — a mouth 
just like your mother’s. And wait till you see 
what Christmas will bring forth. Ten days 
more, isn’t it? Yes, just ten. So off to bed 
now; I’m going to take you for a long ride to- 
morrow, so you’ll have to be up to start early.” 

“Tomorrow’s Sunday, Uncle Carroll,” said 
Mary. “Ain’t we going to go to Mass first?” 

“To Mass — oh — why, of course, dear; that 
is, you will go to Mass. We will have plenty 
of time to start afterwards.” 

“But you’ll have to come and show me the 
way to the church, unless Mrs. Carroll will let 
let me go with her.” 

“Mrs. Carroll is not a Catholic, Mary,” 
said the man, blushing at the necessity of ex- 
plaining such things to such a little girl. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the girl, “I thought she 
was because you are, and of course you are 
because my mother was. I wonder if Miss 
Evelyn would take me with her?” 

“Call her Evelyn; don’t say Miss Evelyn,” 
said the man, exasperated at himself. “She 
is not a Catholic, either.” 

“Well, my sakes, ain’t there any Catholics 
in the house?” 

“Why, I am a Catholic, of course,” said Mr. 
Carroll. “I’m not a very strong one, I admit. 
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But I don’t want you to talk of those things, 
Mary. Mrs. Carroll won’t like to have reli- 
gious matters discussed. You had better tell 
Nora to show you the way to the church in 
case I am not up in time. We don’t rise very 
early on Sundays.” 

The homeliest girl was bewildered that night 
as she knelt at her prayers. Every moment 
since her arrival at the Carroll house, and the 
cold reception accorded her, the magnificence 
surrounding her had palled more upon her. 
It was a veritable prison cell to her, and she 
longed for the freedom, with all the poverty 
even, of the old days which had once seemed 
so unbearable. To-night it had become even 
more intolerable. Mrs. Carroll and Evelyn 
and Henry were all Protestants, and even her 
uncle Carroll, while professing himself to be a 
Catholic, had blushingly admitted that he was 
not a very good one. To the little girl who 
had lived all her twelve years in a religious 
atmosphere, who had drunk in daily the wis- 
dom of the good nuns who spoke to her heart 
so tenderly of the things of God, and who had 
been told so many a time by her mother to be 
proud of her faith, the realization that she had 
been thrown suddenly into a new life, into an 
atmosphere wholly un-Catholic, made her sick 
with fear; and it was long before her troubled 
brain could settle down to rest. 

Carroll, Senior, also meditated that night 
through many a cigar, and his thoughts were 
not of such a nature as to contribute much to 
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his peace of mind. The surprise of his niece 
upon finding that his wife and family were not 
of her faith opened his mind to reflections to 
which he had been a stranger for many a year. 
Carroll, in his young days, had been as devout 
as the average Catholic youth, had served on 
the altar, had even aspired at one time to the 
priesthood. Thrown upon the world, how- 
ever, to make his own living, he had been 
obliged to sacrifice whatever ambitions he had 
entertained. He was a self-made man, and 
in that fact more than in his great wealth did 
he take unto himself glory. Money came fast, 
and with it admission into society. He had 
met the wealthy Miss Dyer, and had fallen 
deeply in love with her. In the days of fervent 
Catholicity, Carroll would have scrupled at 
marrying one outside the faith; but Henry 
Carroll had long since gone beyond the bounds 
of strict Catholicity. He had ceased to fre- 
quent the Sacraments, appeared at Mass 
rarely, and it was suggested by some who were 
not over friendly with him that the reason of 
his back-sliding was his being mixed up in 
some dishonest deal. And so without any 
scruples of conscience Carroll had married 
the much besuitored Miss Dyer. Stubborn in 
business was Carroll, stubborn in exacting 
what he believed to be his rights; but, as a 
strange commentary upon his stubbornness, 
which makes one suspect that in this matter 
he was not so tenacious of his rights, his chil- 
dren were brought up strangers to the faith 
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which had once been so ardently professed by 
their father. After Evelyn had been bom 
he had timidly suggested the advisability of 
having her baptized in the Catholic Church. 
Mrs. Carroll had met the proposition with such 
an outburst of weeping and indignation that 
the matter was never reopened, and Carroll 
had accepted what appeared to him the in- 
evitable and deprived his children of the 
inheritance for which he had stipulated when 
the Church had permitted his marriage with 
the Protestant Miss Dyer. 

It was not to be expected, therefore, that 
the very non-Catholic Mrs. Carroll would ac- 
cept into her house with much grace a rela- 
tion tainted with practical Catholicity. It 
was that defect as much as the unprepossessing 
appearance of Mary Downey that raised in the 
majority of the household the spirit of re- 
bellion against the orphan, intensified a hun- 
dred times on that Sunday when it was dis- 
covered that Mary had gone to Mass with 
Nora, the cook. 

“It is intolerable, Henry,” said Mrs. Carroll 
at the breakfast table, “the idea of your niece 
going to Mass, and that, too, with one of the 
servants! How can you allow it?” 

“What? — the going to Mass, or the fact that 
she went with the cook?” asked Carroll, 
sarcastically. 

“Both,” she answered. “None of us are 
Catholics. Your children are not allowed to 
go there. Why should you allow your niece?” 
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“Why? Because she believes it to be the 
right thing to do, no doubt. If my own chil- 
dren do not go there, it is not that I have not 
wished them to go there.” 

“We will not discuss that matter,” said the 
woman. “That was decided long ago.” 

And the rest of the meal was passed in silence. 

“Come, Mary,” said Carroll as the girl 
opened the door of her room to his knock, 
“it is a glorious day for our trip. You have 
had your breakfast?” 

“Yes,tUncle, very early. Nora and I had 
it together when we came from Mass.” 

“So you went to Mass,” he said, as he tucked 
the robe about her in the seat at his side, and 
they went spinning along over the frozen road. 

“Yes, sir, and such a lovely church! They 
didn’t have any like it out in our town — only 
just a plain brick one. Yours is all stone and 
has marble altars. It must be grand when it 
is all lighted up and when the big organ plays. 
My, but there must be thousands and thou- 
sands of pipes in it ! It must be grand when it 
plays, isn’t it?” 

“I’m sure it must be, Mary,” answered the 
man. 

“And didn’t you ever hear it?” she asked. 

“Not that one; but of course I have heard 
pipe organs. You see, Mary,” he continued, 
as if in explanation of his defection, “I am so 
tired on Sunday morning after working all the 
week that it is pretty hard to get up and go to 
Mass.” 
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Big man as Carroll was, he chafed under the 
interrogations of the girl, but he could not 
find it in him to answer her other than kindly. 
There were too many in his household already 
giving her unkind words and looks. But un- 
consciously he reddened as he realized what a 
miserable excuse he had employed to cloak his 
irreligion. 

“And your wife, I mean Aunt Carroll, 
doesn’t like Catholics, does she?” said Mary 
when she perceived that the conversation was 
beginning to lag. 

“You mustnot say that, Mary ,” said the man. 

“But she told Nora this morning never, 
never to take me to Mass again. But you 
see, Uncle, I had to go to church with some 
one, for I didn’t know the way alone. I can 
find it myself now. You see it’s just like this, 
uncle: it’s a mortal sin to miss Mass, and any- 
way, mother made me promise when she was 
dying that I would never stay away from Mass 
unless I was too sick to stand up. She said 
my religion was dearer than — than all your 
money — and she told me not to be led astray 
when I came to live with you.” 

“So your mother told you we were dangerous 
people, eh?” said the man, breaking out into 
laughter. 

“Not exactly that,” said the girl. “She 
said that you were just the loveliest man and 
that she knew I would be safe with you. And 
we used to pray for you every night — for you 
to come back, mother used to say.” 
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“To come back,” repeated the man; “come 
back where?” 

“To her, I guess, because we were so poor.” 

The man sighed in spite of himself. He 
knew well that the intention of the mother’s 
prayers was not any material welfare. His 
mind began to wander back to the days of 
innocent childhood when he and his sister 
Mary walked together over the mile of country 
road to the mission chapel; but his thoughts 
were again interrupted by the voice of the girl. 

“And you did come back, didn’t you?” she 
said. 

“Yes,” he answered, half mechanically. 

“And it was just because we said the pray- 
ers, wasn’t it? Mother said that if you prayed 
long enough and hard enough you would get 
anything.” 

“Do you believe that, dear?” asked the man 
suddenly, as if it were a new and strange 
doctrine. 

“Why, everybody knows that,” said the girl. 
“God said so.” 

“Then keep right on praying for me — for 
all of us, won’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve got a lot of prayers to say 
now — you see it’s so near to Christmas — but 
I’ll keep a place for you; you were so good 
when no one else wanted me.” 

To Mary Downey, however, it seemed very 
strange that there was anything needed for 
the happiness of her Uncle Carroll. He was so 
wealthy, and had such a grand house and 
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servants, and three automobiles, and such lots 
and lots of things. She could understand why 
people should ask for things and pray for them 
when they were poor and perhaps starving like 
her and her mother, but when folks had so 
much money it did really seem as if there was 
nothing left to ask for that money could not 
buy. 

“Nora,” she said that night when she slipped 
into the kitchen, “what do you suppose my 
uncle wants me to pray for? He kind of 
jumped in the automobile when I told him 
that I could get anything I prayed for. I bet 
it’s something for Christmas.” 

“Sure, child, and what does the man want 
when he has barrels of money?” said Nora. 
“If it’s money can buy it he can have what he 
wants without asking you to pray for it. He’s 
the good man, and it’s a shame that that wife 
of his made him lose his faith.” 

“Do you suppose — ” 

But Mary suddenly stopped in the question 
that she was formulating. A new idea had 
flashed into her mind, and as if she feared that 
Nora might be able to read it, she hurried from 
the kitchen and sought her room. Like a 
flash of light came to her mind the words of 
the priest at the morning Mass. “If a man 
lose his faith he is the poorest of the poor.” 
And Uncle Carroll, then, in spite of all his 
money, must be the poorest of the poor, since 
he had lost his faith. The words of Nora were 
but the confirmation of what she had been 
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suspecting since that first long interview with 
her uncle. 

It was a close argumentation followed by 
the little mind, and it brought her to a con- 
clusion. Her uncle had been kind to her when 
all others had turned against her, and now he 
was in need of her help. He did not go to 
Mass ; he had lost his faith. It was not money 
that could bring it back, but only the grace of 
God. Now she understood what her mother 
had meant when they had prayed for him to 
come back. It was as if the task had been 
shifted entirely to her shoulders since the 
death of her mother. It was the time for the 
answer to the prayers of the long years of 
poverty, and so as verily as she believed in 
her own existence did she believe in her power 
to win her uncle back to his faith. 

It was a hard campaign marked out for 
herself by the homeliest girl. It meant the 
shortening of prayers in other directions. 
And there was something which she had set 
her heart on in particular and was earnestly 
praying for since her arrival at the Carroll 
house. She was disliked by her aunt and by 
Evelyn and Henry, because she was so homely. 
Was it not possible that God would answer 
her prayer and make her, if not as pretty as her 
cousin Evelyn, at least not so very dreadfully 
homely as she knew herself to be? But even 
that soul-felt want became a secondary peti- 
tion during those nine days before Christmas. 
She was at Mass every morning, stealing out 
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early lest she might be found out and forbidden 
to go. It was a secret, and not even Uncle 
Carroll must guess it. 

But Uncle Carroll almost guessed the secret. 
Each morning he heard the little feet stealing 
by his door. On the second morning he looked 
out and saw her turning the comer in the 
direction of the church. It was but one of the 
trifles of life, but trifles many a time change the 
destiny of souls, even as the destiny of empires. 
On the succeeding days he awoke as if listening 
for the departure of the child, and one morning 
as the little form had disappeared in a storm of 
snow about the comer he washed and dressed 
hurriedly and left the house to follow in the 
tracks of the homeliest girl. 

That Christmas morning, as the homeliest 
girl was feasting her soul upon the beautiful 
gifts left by some unknown hand on the table 
near her bed, the man entered the room. 

“Merry Christmas, Mary,” he said. “Has 
Santa Claus come this way?” 

“Oh, Uncle, it was you who gave me all these 
things! I can see it in your eyes. It must 
have cost you more than five dollars. 

Carroll laughed as he thought of the hundred 
dollars he had spent, extravagantly his wife 
had said, for the one gift of furs for the girl. 

“Pretty nearly as much as that,” he said. 
“I’m glad your prayers were answered, any- 
way. I hope you did not pray for any more, 
or I will be bankrupt. It’s hard to keep up 
with one who prays like you.” 
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“And the funniest thing, Uncle! I didn’t 
pray for one of these things,” said the girl. 

“My,” said the man with a twinkle in his 
eye, “and what did you pray for? Not a 
diamond necklace, I hope.” 

The girl hesitated and blushed. 

“I prayed for two things,” she said, “but 
I didn’t get them — that is, I didn’t get them 
yet. I prayed for you to be good instead of 
bad, and I prayed for me to be beautiful in- 
stead of homely.” 

The man laughed, but it was a laugh accom- 
panied by a tear. 

“And I am good,” he said, “at least I have 
come back and am going to try to be good. 
And you,” he continued as he stooped to kiss 
her, “are as beautiful — as your mother. And 
now it’s time for us to go to Mass.” 

The eyes of the girl opened wide. 

*T knew it would come true,” she said. 
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